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Che March of Events 


were to meet now, it would nominate 

Mr. Bryan for the presidency, as it 
probably will when it does meet; and, if 
a presidential election were held now and 
(let us say) Mr. Fairbanks were the Re- 
publican candidate, Mr. Bryan would stand 
by far the better chance of election. This re- 
mark is not made as a forecast of political 
events, for few things are as hazardous as po- 
litical prophecy, but as an indication of the 
present public mood and of the sweeping and 
swift change that has come, for the moment 
at least, in the direction of the public thought. 

Twice defeated for the presidency, dis- 
redited as an economist feared and hated by 
both the financial and the commercial sections 
of society—his pet theory proved false by 
events—Mr. Bryan seems now just come to 
the day of his real public strength. He 
stands for the average mart against the privi- 
leged classes—if even also to a degree against 
the merely successful classes. His advocacy 
of the free coinage of silver was a mistake of 
means toanend. His aim has been the same 
all the while. 

And, up to the point where it wages war on 
legitimate success, confusing legitimate suc- 
cess with privilege, his aim has been right. 
It is a question of the choice of proper-means 
and, first of all, of clear thinking. 

The public, along with Mr. Bryan, had a 
blind feeling that there were privileged classes 
and grave abuses, but they lacked convinc- 
ing and definite proof. That proof has now 
been given clearly and even in spectacular 
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ways. Thus it comes about in the strange 
mutations of politics that the man who stood 
for the most absurd economic error of recent 
times and split his party asunder and ap- 
parently annihilated it, now stands, in the 
mind and perhaps in the affection of that 
party, as the leader about whom it builds a 
new and reasonable hope. 


THE CHANCE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


HUS it looks, for the moment at least, 
as if the Democratic party might find 
its way back into public favor (the popular 
personality of Mr. Roosevelt being out of the 
field), provided always that Mr. Bryan and 
its other leaders use good judgment in the 
means that they employ and in the subjects 
that they emphasize. The party has gained 
much by the passing of several men from 
leadership—men like Hill and Gorman. But 
it yet stands badly in need of tried leaders. 
Besides Mr. Bryan, it has a number of young 
men, such as Governor Folk, Mr. Jerome, 
Mayor McClellan, and Senator Bailey. 

But it has two disadvantages—first, the 
doubt whether with these leaders it can re- 
gain the confidence of the men who think 
and of the men who have—the substantial 
element of the country; and, second, the 
danger that it may find itself hitched to 
the incubus of a Hearst, or of what Hearst 
stands for. 

Its leaders have the difficult task before 
them to remember that, just as there is now 
a strong swing of popular feeling to curtail 
the power and the privileges of trusts, so 
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there will be a backward swing before the 
next presidential campaign. The popular 
cry will be, not indeed to give conceatrated 
wealth, special exemptions or privileges, but 
to keep governmental interference away from 
legitimate business—to insure the safety of 
property from needless annoyance and even 
from confiscation. We are now preparing 
the way for that backward swing of the 
public mood. 

There are two men that the whole na- 
tion knows who, on either swing of the pen- 
dulum, would command public confidence; 
but neither of them will be a candidate for 
the presidency at the next election. One, Mr. 
Roosevelt, who, the public. knows, is as 
zealous to preserve the rights of honestly got 
property and the legitimate free play of 
business as he is to punish industrial law- 
breakers; and the other is Mr. Cleveland, 
who showed his party the way to abridge the 
worst privileges of industrialism, when it 
lacked the courage to do it. If the Demo- 
cratic party could combine Mr. Cleveland’s 
character and clear-thoughtedness with Mr. 
Bryan’s popular leadership, something like 
Mr. Taft’s continuation of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policy of the square deal is the only thing that 
could defeat it. 

But many things will happen and new men 
may rise in the meantime. Yet, looked at 
from the point of view of either party, we do 
not seem likely to.return to the methods of a 
Hanna, who bought a national election to 
prevent our economic and financial suicide, 
or of men like Hill and Gorman who con- 
ducted national campaigns after the manner 
of ward politicians—unless we suffer the 
combination of criminality and _ stupidity 
that would present itself if Mr. Hearst on one 
side and some mere dummy of the Special 
Interests, on the other side, should be put 
forward. 


THE EMOTIONS OF THE SHIFTING PUBLIC 


SWING of public feeling into a mood 
that we loosely speak of as Socialistic 

is, of course, a natural and inevitable result 
of the crimes against the public that the 
Privileged Interests have committed. Every 
rebate given by a railroad. has turned some 
man or a dozen or a hundred men to- 
ward severe governmental fegulation if not 
governmental ownership. Every improper en- 
croachment of a corporation over the line of 
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fair competition has driven some man or a 
dozen or a. hundred men to favor almost any 
remedy that anybody should proclaim; and 
the public proof of the widespread sins of 
corporations has made many men radical 
who before were conservative. The pulpit 
has stirred the women, and commencement 
orators have warned our youth. All these 
things could not go on without arousing the 
strong emotions of the crowd. A -democracy 
must do its washing and its house-cleaning, 
its weeping and its cursing in sight of all the 
world. 

And the mood will presently shift—turn 
again toward conservatism. We shall hear 
pleas for moderation—not, let us hope, for 
peace and forgiveness to evil-doers, but for 
care lest we discourage the leaders of le- 
gitimate industry, and lest we discredit the 
organization and the methods of modern 
business, which, next to civil liberty, are per- 
haps the most useful social inventions of man. 

Men who have seen the wind change many 
times before do not become excited by the 
weather-vane. Because many emotional per- 
sons think they would prefer Socialism to 
warfare or because certain criminal captains 
of commerce cry out that we are destroying a 
great American industry—industry is in no 
danger of stopping, nor are we on the verge 
of Socialism. When the cause of all the out- 
cry is definitely measured, we shall see that 
a few persons have been punished for vio- 
lating the law, and that some have lost money 
because they were caught in doing a disrep- 
utable business, and that’s all there is of it. 
And more such convictions and losses would 
do “‘‘business’”’ no permanent harm. 

Nor is there cause for alarm about the 
hubbub which our bad business methods 
have stirred up in Europe. The foreign 
press and foreign correspondents of the 
American press like “‘live’’ news; and ther 
are commercial circles in Europe that would 
feel no regret if our trade did decline. 

The emotional literature of the subject is 
the literature of a day. The emotionalism 
of our public also is of a day. The only lasting 
thing, let us hope, may be the pull-up of 
business morals and the recognition of the 
law as a thing to be obeyed. But a democ- 
racy is necessarily emotional. Wise leaders 
use its emotions as forces that are whole- 
some, when guided right and kept under 
proper restraint. 
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OPENING THE DOORS OF THE SENATE 


SLANDERING A WHOLE PEOPLE 


HE extent to which some of our moral- 

ists have permitted their emotions 

and their rhetoric to mislead them, is indicated 

by these quotations from the commencement 

address of a distinguished man, President 
Schurman, of Cornell University. 


“To get and to have is the motto not only of 
the market, but of the altar and of the hearth. 
We are coming to measure man—man with his 
heart and mind and soul—in terms of mere acqui- 
sition and possession. A-.waning Christianity and 
a waxing Mammonism are the twin spectres of 
our age.”’ 

“We are dealing with the virus of a universal 
infection. The whole Nation needs a new bap- 
tism of the old virtue of honesty. The love of 


money and the reckless pursuit of it are under- — 


mining the National character.” 


These sweeping declarations are based on— 
what evidence? Beef. and insurance scan- 
dals and railroad rebates and the commercial 
conduct of certain trusts. Bad as these are, 
they do not involve “‘the whole nation,” 
There is no ‘‘virus of a universal infection.” 
Try to make an accurate measure of dis- 
honesty and you will surely discover—if such 
an estimate can be made to approach accuracy 
—that there is as large a proportion of rigidly 
honest men in your acquaintance and in your 
community as there were in your acquaintance 
ten or twenty years ago or as were in the 
same community fifty or a hundred years 
ago. The difference is the scale of activity. 
There is probably no larger a proportion of 
dishonest butchers in Chicago than in any 
other big city in the Union. Their dis- 
tinction is, they have done a larger business. 
The probability is that the business morals 
of railway men are quite as high as the busi- 
ness morals were of the men who conducted 
the stage lines of the country a hundred years 
ago. The difference is, one had a chance by a 
trick to cheat you out of $1 or $5. The other 
has a chance to enable you, if you are a large 
shipper, to get the advantage of your com- 
petitor by $10,000 or $100,000. 

And men have always been eager ‘‘to get 
and to hold’”—that is, a certain proportion 
ofmen have. President Schurman could not, 
to save his life, prove that a larger proportion 
of men now ‘‘measure man—with his heart 
and his mind, and his soul—in terms of mere 
acquisition and possession,” than so meas- 
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ured men in whatever he may regard as the 
most virtuous and unselfish period or com- 
munity in human history. The very insti- 
tution that he directs is a monument to the 
generosity and to the unselfishness of men-of- 
affairs and of professional men, and its work 
is carried on by men who have as high ideals 
as men ever had at any imaginary time when 
“‘Mammonism”’ was not a “‘spectre.’’ And so 
it is at most of our colleges. So it is, in fact, 
in most business circles. So it is throughout 
the mass of American men and women; for 
they have consciences, they deal justly, they 
rear their children to deal justly and to put 
character above price. There has never in 
all the history of human society been’ so 
much money and so much unselfish work 
given to the building up of character—to 
education, to charity, to every kind of ma- 
chinery that lifts us up—by the same number 
of men and within the same time as have 
been given in the United States during the 
last twenty-five years. Nor was there ever, 
in the history of man’s dealing with his fellows 
so large a volume or variety of transactions 
carried on within the same time as have been 
carried on in the United States during Presi- 
dent Schurman’s lifetime, with so little loss 
from dishonesty. 

After a necessary revel in commercial 
scandals, let us be spared an unnecessary 
revel in the unwarranted rhetoric of uni- 
versal damnation. It may be that one is as 
bad as the other. In commercial scandals, 
we demand proof. Let us ask proof also of 
the ‘“‘twin spectres,” of ‘‘the virus of uni- 
versal infection,” and of the “‘undermining of 
the national character.’’ And, if proof is 
not presented—why, so much the worse for 
the preacher. What a false and horrid thing 
it is to tell young men who are about to leave 
college, that the world—our American world 
—is a sort of howling wilderness of ravening 
monsters. The great mass of men now liv- 
ing and working in it have not found it so. 
They have found it a world full of honest men 
and good fellowship. 


OPENING THE DOORS OF THE SENATE 


UT of the ferocious session of Congress— 

the most loquacious, one of the most 
industrious and at times one of the most 
exciting sessions of recent years—it may be 
said in general that the complacent and 
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hitherto dominant servants of the special 
corporate interests came shorn of much of 
their power. They did many things that a 
year ago they had no idea of doing. They did 
not expect to pass a railroad rate bill that 
should really regulate. They did not 
expect to make any real progress with a 
pure-food bill. Of course they did not expect 
any such legislation as the meat-inspection 
law. 

Such pieces of legislation are indications of 
a very great change that has taken place 
within a twelvemonth in Congress, especially 
in the Senate, and in its relations to the public. 
A little while ago public opinion did not seem 
able to reach the Senate. Its proceedings 
were carried on in a dull and almost in a 
mysterious way. The routine news from 
Washington told nothing of importance. It 
was understood in both ends of the capitol 
and throughout the country that a small 
number of powerful senators, during the last 
stages of legislation, quietly did what they 
pleased—generally in conference committees. 
The Washington correspondents reported per- 
functory things and gossip, and little else. 
Mitchell and Burton were in the Senate. 
Senator Depew was in eloquent activity and 
Senator Platt was mysteriously powerful. 
There were dull speeches about the canal. 
There was much private talk about the 
President’s foolish and ruinous policy of 
railroad regulation. The railroad companies 
were sending out tons of printed matter to 
show how just and fair all their dealings were. 
Somehow the people did not get a real 
knowledge of what Congress did. There 
was a cloak of mystery and of dignity and of 
uncertainty over it. 

Now, as timid people regard him, the Presi- 
dent has done many terrible and dangerous 
things. But he has done one thing that the 
country will appreciate when it comes thor- 
oughly to understand it. He has lifted this 
cloak of mystery and of ‘‘dignity” from 
Congress—especially from the Senate. He 
may have ‘“‘broken into” the legislative 
branch of the government, as all forceful 
presidents have done from Washington down; 
but he has enabled the country to see precisely 
what was going on. When legislative news 
did not come from the capitol, it began to 
come from the White House. In a word, 
the President’s activity caused real publicity 
to be given to Congress; and the people know 
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better what was done and what was not done, 
and why this was done and why that was done 
by Congress, than they had before known for 
many a year. And, when the public has 
spoken to Congress, Congress has heard with 
a better hearing than it had shown for a very 
long time. Apart from all definite legislative 
results, the President has done the country 
the very great service of really opening the 
doors of the Senate, and public opinion has 
been able to make itself felt there. 


AN ENERGETIC CONGRESS 


ND the last session of Congress was a no- 
tableone. Important measures, like the 
Statehood bill and the Pure Food bill, that 
had dragged through Congress after Congress 
for years without decisive action were at last 
enacted. New laws like the Railroad Rate 
bill and the Meat Inspection bill, which in 
the national mood that prevailed until lately 
would have limped through several sessions 
only to be finally emasculated beyond re- 
cognition, were passed with a rapidity that 
was as admirable as it was surprising, with 
no loss, through compromise, of their essen- 
tial points. Nothing was plainer than that 
a stimulating breeze was blowing over the 
national Government all through the session. 
The mood was new. If every measure was the 
residuum of many compromises, so it has 
always been in our national house-keeping. 
The significant fact was that the compromises 
in most cases were mere sops passed out by 
the advocates of stringent bills to Interests 
that in other days would have dictated terms 
themselves. The President took note of this 
when he said of the session: 


“It is noteworthy that not a single measure 
which the closest scrutiny could warrant us in call- 
ing of doubtful propriety has been enacted; and 
on the other hand, no influence of any kind has 
availed to prevent the enactment of laws most 
vitally necessary to the nation at this time.’’ 


Petty triumphs were won by the Interests 
and their allies in the provision in the Meat 
Inspection bill placing the cost of the in- 
spection on the taxpayers instead of on the 
packers, in the court review provision of the 
Rate bill, in several omissions from the Pure 
Food bill, and in other compromises; but after 
all these were but hollow victories. In a 
day of a lax public conscience or of a plodding 
Chief Executive, these might have been sub- 
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stantial advantages to be used against the 
public at large, but the present awakened 
temper of the nation was well summed up 
by Senator Bailey who declared that if the 
railroads, for example, sought to evade 
through court delays the rate regulations 
imposed, Congress would then pass a law 
“with iron teeth in it.” 

It is this spirit that gives the keynote of 
much of the legislation accomplished. Federal 
regulation has been extended as it has never 
been extended before. No important legis- 
lation affecting our foreign relations or our 
dependencies was successful. The Santo Do- 
mingo treaty was shelved; the Philippine 
tariff was left unchanged; nothing was done 
about Chinese exclusion; the need of a new 
tariff arrangement with Germany was dis- 
regarded. The results achieved were all 
changes in our domestic -affairs; and the 
most important were in the nature of regula- 
tions of corporation or private life. 

The Rate bill regulates the railroads of 
the whole country in a vital particular, the 
Pure Food bill the food manufacturers, the 
Meat Inspection bill the packers. The Im- 


munity bill provides that officers of corpora- 
tions must testify to any misdeeds of their 
corporations without recourse to a plea of 


immunity. It gives the Government wider 
latitude than it has ever before had to inves- 
tigate the affairs of corporations. The Natur- 
alization law makes the requirements for 
citizenship stricter, among other things ad- 
mitting to citizenship no alien who cannot 
read English. The National Quarantine law 
replaces with a uniform system of restric- 
tions the discordant state rules that caused 
considerable trouble in the South during the 
yellow fever epidemic last summer. Every 
one of these measures strengthened the arm 
of the national Government and emphasized 
our growing tendency to regard the country 
more and more as a homogeneous nation. 
And the vigor with which the Administration 
is prosecuting violations of existing statutes 
is earnest of vigorous enforcement of these 
newer laws. The popular mood that 
demanded their passage grows more enthu- 
Siastic at every regulating or prosecuting 
effort made; and with the public behind 
any forward policy of an Administration, it 
cannot die of inanition. There is a swing 
toward nationalization, and a growing public 
alertness. 
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THE REAL TEST OF CHARACTER 


HE new Meat Inspection law goes as far 
as it is possible for the national Gov- 
ernment to go toward insuring the purity of 
meat products, especially when it is supple- 
mented by the Pure Food act. But no 
national law can directly insure the purity of 
any food products that are used in the state 
in which they are prepared. The national 
Government can have to do only with those 
that enter into interstate or foreign trade or 
trade in a territory or in the District of 
Columbia. The people of Alaska, therefore, 
or of Arizona will have better protection 
against impure food products than the people 
of Chicago or of New York. 

The remedy for bad packing house food 
lies at last, to a great degree, in state and 
municipal legislation and vigilance. There 
have been and doubtless there yet are foul 
dairies and vile slaughter houses in and about 
all our large cities the whole products of which 
are consumed in those cities. It is an almost 
ridiculously small proportion of the meat 
products of the country that are prepared by 
the Chicago packers. 

The more important question for you, then, 
is whether the places where food is prepared 
in your own neighborhood be clean and 
whether the local inspection of them is 
thorough and honest. The whole just out- 
cry for better meat inspection admirably 
illustrates the general fact that, when any- 
thing is the matter, we rush to Washington 
for a’remedy. In this case, we rushed to 
Washington properly. There was no other 
way to bring the offending packers even to 
understand that the people were in earnest. 
But, since the local government of Chicago 
and of Illinois had utterly failed, as most of 
our local governments have.-failed at similar 
tasks, the truth is very forcibly brought home 
to us that, if our crusade for pure food is to 
bring safety, we must see to it that local in- 
spection also is thorough. All this class of 
legislation at Washington and many other 
classes as well teach the lesson of the need 
of better home government. 

Campaigns for better home governments, 
municipal and state, can seldom be made 
spectacular. It is hard to throw into them 
the indignation or the enthusiasm that can 
be aroused by a national scandal. But our 
character is really put to a severer test by 
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our local duties—to see that local butchers 
and dairymen and the like serve clean food— 
than by the campaign for the congressional 
election that will be held this fall. European 
criticism and the cry of the loss of American 
trade are trivial things in comparison with 
purely local duties. Query: do the preachers 
and the politicians in your neighborhood who 
are deeply concerned about our “‘morals as a 
nation” take the time and the trouble to see 
that the milk which is served to the babies is 
free from infection or that the meat sold by 
the local butchers is good meat? That is a 
real test of civic character. 


ON WITH THE CANAL 


ae congressional action taken on the 

Panama canal was what the President 
and the canal commission desired. Both 
houses voted for a lock and not a sea-level 
canal; and thus the fundamental engineering 
problem is now settled. This was the Presi- 
dent’s preference and the preference of the 
American engineers of the advisory board, 
but not of the foreign engineers. 

Work, then, will now be carried on, on 
this basis, at an estimated cost of about 
$140,000,000. But the expense of sani- 
tation and of constructing terminals is ex- 


pected to add to this sum, and further finan- 
cial legislation will probably be necessary. 
We have gone far enough to know that neither 
the expense nor the time required to cut the 


canal can be foretold with definiteness. The 
cost will be somewhat increased—perhaps 
considerably increased—by the resolution 
of Congress which compels the purchase of 
all supplies from American manufacturers. 

But the sanitation of the isthmus is now 
reported to be good; most of the causes of 
delay and of uncertainty have been removed, 
if not all; and Congress said, in effect, to the 
commission and its engineers: 

‘‘We have now done what you asked. Go 
ahead and cut it’’; and the President is re- 
ported to have said to Mr. Shonts, the chair- 
man of the commission, ‘‘Now cut loose.” 
It has been announced that President Roose- 
velt himself will visit the isthmus in the early 
fall—a good plan, in spite of the traditional 
and purely sentimen.al objection to the Presi- 
dent’s going outside our own territory. 
There is no other governmental enterprise of 
the same value and permanence and far- 
reaching importance; there is no other in 
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which Mr. Roosevelt has taken a keener inter- 
est; there is no other, perhaps, that will be 
so long remembered in connection with his 
administration. It is a very natural impulse 
to inspect the work himself. In no other 
way could he more clearly show his official 
and personal interest init;and the announce- 
ment of his purpose and the visit itself will 
act as the strongest possible stimulus to 
everybody connected with the enterprise. 


THE BIRTH OF A NATION 


HE Russian Duma continues and fights 
resolutely for constitutional govern- 
ment, point by point. Important—funda- 
mental in fact—as the land problem in Russia 
is, the struggle with the crown about land 
is not the most significant thing; nor is the 
most significant thing this ‘‘crisis’’ or that 
in the Duma’s dealings with the Tsar and 
the autocracy; nor is it even _ the 
horrible murder of Jews, which might 
under some conditions throw the whole con- 
stitutional movement off the-track. But 
the most significant thing is that the Duma 
continues to exist, continues to struggle, 
holds together and is fast convincing the 
world—probably including the Russian autoc- 
racy itself —that no backward step will be 
taken, that representative government has 
come to remain and to growin power, that the 
people have leaders, and that some degree of 
popular rights shall come out of these 
struggles. 

It is a spectacle, therefore, that it is not 
given to many generations of men to wit- 
ness—this birth of a new nation and the 
definite formulation of a freer government 
for so large a part of the human race. It is 
a large chapter in the slow universal progress 
toward freedom, and a very cheerful one. 


THE APPALACHIAN PARK 

| HE passage by the Senate of the bill for 

the proposed Appalachian and White 
Mountain National Parks (carrying an appro- 
priation of $3,000,000) brings nearer the 
final adoption of this admirable plan. Espec- 
cially in the Southern mountains is Federal 
supervision of forests and streams necessary. 
The area of the proposed park extends from 
Maryland to Georgia; and the lowlands of 
the Atlantic and gulf regions through which 
these mountain streams reach the sea can be 
protected from drouth and floods in no other 
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way. The national government cannot at 
once, if ever, acquire all the land of the pro- 
posed park; but it can acquire much of it, 
it can protect it, it can stimulate the state 
governments to proper and coéperative action, 
and it can strengthen the enforcement of 
good forestry and game laws. 

This Appalachian region is one of the 
most attractive, picturesque and valuable 
parts of the continent. Because a large part 
of it lies in states that have until now been 
industrially backward and is, therefore yet 
difficult to reach, the public knows less about 
it than they know of many far less attractive 
regions that lie at a distance from the centres 
of population. In these mountains are 
health and sport and recreation, both winter 
and summer, for the whole Eastern popula- 
tion that lives nearer to them than to the 
Adirondacks. The great tide of travel for 
health and pleasure that goes to Florida, 
South Carolina and Georgia for the winter will 
stop, going or coming, for the spring or the 
fall, in this region.. The time will probably 
come within the lifetime of persons now 
living when it will be the most popular play- 
place of the continent. 

Apart from pleasure and health, there are 
urgent economic reasons for the proper care 
of this great watershed. Below the foothills 
of these mountains manufacturing commun- 
ities are growing up with a rapidify that 
was not dreamed of a few years ago. It was 
the late Edward Atkinson who declared that 
this region would be the home of the most 
prosperous and most vigorous population 
in the United States. The curse of slavery 
fell lightly on it, so-that it has within a genera- 
tion begun an industrial life almost as if it 
were a newly found country. It is the 
home of the most industrious and demo- 
cratic part of the Southern people; and it is 
the destination of both men and money from 
other parts of the Union. The water power 
of this region is already under development 
at an astonishing rate. Yet for the lack of 
storage reservoirs in the mountains and for 
the lack of care in preserving the forests, 
mills and villages below are sometimes de- 
Stroyed by flood. And the destruction of 
soil goes on continually. Many a thousand 
acres of land that ought to produce cotton— 
cotton at ten cents a pound—is washed into 
gulleys that disfigure the landscape and de- 
note barrenness. 
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But amazing things are already coming to 
pass both in these mountains and in these 
lowlands. Land in almost inaccessible places 
doubles in value every few years; streams 
that had run to waste since the world was 
made are now dammed to turn cotton mills, 
some of them half a hundred miles away; and 
the stubborn old doctrine of states’ rights 
has yielded to assent to the national govern- 
ment’s unifying action. After this, any- 
thing may happen. 


ECONOMIC PRESSURE ON AN OLD PROBLEM 


NE of the most striking economic facts 
that are encountered in any part of the 
Union is the desperate cry of the Southern 
cotton mills for labor. At a profitable time 
a considerable proportion of their spindles 
are idle. At the same time in many parts of 
the South there are fewer even of farm- 
hands than are needed. 

Now for a long and weary time we have 
been discussing what to do with, or for, several 
classes of people in the Southern states—the 
backward part of the white population, the 
mountain folk, ‘‘our contemporary ances- 
tors,’ and the Negroes; and the discussion 
has all the while carried the inference that 
many people could not get profitable em- 
ployment. Of course nobody can get or keep 
very profitable employment except persons 
who have been trained to some useful work; 
but, with an urgent demand for labor, of all 
grades and kinds, Opportunity seems at 
last to be knocking at the door of all who 
wish to work. 

Perhaps there’s the rub—that some who 
have dwelt in the sunny contentment of a 
climate where little clothing and fuel are re- 
quired and where the standard of living is 
low, are not eager to give up a life of indolent 
ease for all the good things that Opportunity 
might bring. The pressure of an economic 
demand will now quickly develop the most 
capable and ambitious of the neglected 
classes in the South, and it will drive the in- 
competent and unambitious—whither ? 

New England faced a somewhat similar 
economic problem a long time ago. The 
Indian withdrew—or was driven away. The 
more indolent of the white population retired, 
or were driven, to those remote communities 
where they still live. Many of them are 
maintained—some in semi-menial ways—by 
their more vigorous kins-people who go to 
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New England to spend the warm months. 
So the untrained or idle Negro may vanish, 
and the indolent Negro and white man 
both go the way of the backward rural New 
Englander and live by serving the winter 
boarder. 


THE BENEFACTIONS OF THE YEAR 


N THE past year we heard much about 

greed, graft, and grasping, but how little 
we were told about the great American 
heart inspiring the open American hand to 
give to churches, hospitals, schools, colleges, 
art museums, orphanages, and the many 
other objects of American generosity, sums 
which, in the aggregate, are huge. 

Some weeks ago the Chicago Record- 
Herald, which makes a specialty of collecting 
and tabulating statistics, gave $66,000,000 
as the total of American benevolence in 1905, 
reckoning only gifts and bequests of $5,000 
and upwards. Further examination of the sub- 
ject, including gifts from $100 upwards, makes 
the total giving for the year $132,000,000, or 
$11,000,000 a month. That is a sum of 
generous gifts piled up day after day, week 
after week, and month after month, that has 
never before been equalled in any other 
country. 

It was not only in 
great-heartedness made itself manifest in 
benevolent gifts of many millions. The 
year 1go1, for instance, was a year of great 
business expansion; in that year the total 
giving must have exceeded that of 1905 by 
at least $94,000,000, or $214,000,000 in all, 
because the recorded list of gifts and bequests 
of $5,000 and more in igor foots up to 
$107,000,000 against $66,000,000 in 1905; 
$62,000,000 in 1904; $95,000,000 in 1903; 
$94,000,000 in 1902; and $47,000,000 in 
19Oo. 

It can safely be assumed in this country 
with a population of nearly 84,000,000, that 
if our yearly benevolence is footed from gifts 
of $100 upwards, that is, including the 
medium gifts of the many with the large gifts 
of the comparatively few, the aggregate of 
each class will be about equal. On that con- 
servative basis, conservative because it does 
not include the millions of dollars given in 
church collections, for local objects and in 


1905 that American 


private gifts for the same purpose, the bene- 


factions of the past six years have been as 
follows: 
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UNITED STATES 


BENEFACTIONS IN THE 


$ 94,000,000 


Ce ere ee ee 
a ee Oe ek ee ee ra 214,000,000 
RAN 2 ey ge tis hs aoe ona ate 188,000,000 
| LS EE eer eee 190,000,000 
ree fe er ee eee ree I 24,000,000 
De Oe To Ce Beant ig I 32,000,000 





Total for six years $942,000,000 


The figures are gigantic and worthy of a 
gigantic country. Nine hundred and forty- 
two millions of dollars, in known gifts only, 
for objects of optional public support, in only 
six years, makes an average of $157,000,000 
a year or more than $13,000,000 a month of 
American benevolence, pouring in a constant 
stream, during good years and bad years, 
during good months and bad months. It 
has been estimated that in the last twenty 
years more than a billion of dollars have been 
given away in various benefactions. 

Dissecting the giving of 1905, the classifica- 
tion is about as follows: 


THE DISTRIBUTION IN I905 


a $70,000,000 
Art Galleries and Museums .... 10,000,000 
Hospitals and Dispensaries .... 12,000,000 
Church Work and _ Buildings 

a, eee ene 8,000,000 
Foreign Missions (special)... . 4,500,000 
Home Missions.............. 8,500,000 
Homes and Orphanages...... 6,000,000 
New York Tenement Work ... 4,000,000 
Mascellaneous.=.........3..:. 9,000,000 


Total for year........ $1 32,000,000 


It is well that the sum given for education 
of all kinds, lower as well as higher, should be 
fully one-half the total gifts, because educa- 
tion of the masses means less need for the 
relief of the needy. Education means fitness 
for work; and work means self-support and 
self-relief. 

The gifts for churches range from $100 
to $1,500,000; for hospitals, from $100 to 
$500,000; for the other objects from $100 to 
$6,000,000. 

If to all this record of known giving could 
be added the unknown giving, the vast total 
would probably be nearly $400,000,000 a 
year or more than $1,000,000 a day, for 
every day of the year, Sundays and holidays 
included. Then add to that the occasions of 
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special relief, such as the Johnstown flood, 
the Galveston tidal wave, the Chicago frre, 
and the recent San Francisco calamity, when 
the telegraph wires were as hot with messages 
of financial relief as they were with messages 
detailing the calamities. Almost before the 
message ‘‘ We are suffering”’ is read, goes the 
answer ‘‘Draw on us for what vou need.”’ 
Then the best that there is in the American 
character is revealed. 


THE TERMS OF THE NEW LAWS 


HE Rate bill was perhaps the most im- 
portant advance made in the last Con- 
gress. In its final form it authorizes the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on complaint of 
a citizen to call a hearing and fix a maximum 
just and reasonable rate. Railroads may 
appeal from a decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to the courts. Rebates 
and other discriminations are forbidden and 
penalties setfor them. It may be pointed out 
here that the Immunity law will make it 
easier for the Government to uncover secret 
discrimination than it ever has been—which 
ought to serve asa deterrent. Pipe-lines, 
sleeping car companies and express companies 
are made common carriers, and are subject 
to the law. Railroads are forbidden to 
engage in any other business than transporta- 
tion, such as carrying on coal mining, for 
example, or dealing in oil. An effort was 
made to include the pipe lines under this 
provision, but when it was pointed out by 
Senator Culberson and others that this 
would injure the small independent oil 
men, the pipe lines were excluded. Charges 
for private freight cars and all charges inci- 
dental to the use of them must be included 
in the transportation charge; they cannot be 
made separate items. Passes may be given 
only to specified classes of persons. All these 
provisions, it is understood, apply to common 
carriers that do an interstate business. To 
handle the new duties, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is increased to seven 
members at salaries of $10,000 a year. 

The Meat Inspection bill requires three 
inspections, by Government inspectors, of 
all animals killed for interstate trade. The 
animals must first be inspected alive. Any 
diseased ones must be slaughtered separately 
from the others and the meat given a special 
examination. After slaughter, each carcass 
must be carefully inspected and tagged 
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“inspected and passed”’ or ‘inspected and 
condemned.”’ The condemned carcasses 
must be destroyed in the presence of the 
Government inspector. A second inspection 
of the meat that has been ‘inspected and 
passed”’ may be made to see if it has become 
unfit for human food. Then an inspection 
must be made of all meat food products, and 
a label put, under the inspector’s supervision, 
on the can or other receptacle into which 
the product is placed that must state its 
contents. |The Government inspectors are 
authorized to visit at any time of the day or 
night any part of any establishment where 
meat is packed for interstate trade, and all 
establishments must be kept in satisfactory 
sanitary condition according to prescribed 
rules. The Government is to maintain the 
force of inspectors at the packing centres 
at Government expense. 

The Pure Food law forbids the manufac- 
ture, sale, or delivery of any adulterated, 
misbranded, poisonous, or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, or liquors, and establishes 
a penalty for violations. Foods and drugs 
are considerated adulterated if they contain 
any substance that causes them to fall below 
the regular standard in quality, purity, or 


strength. External preservatives may be 
used if directions for their removal are printed 
on the package containing the food article. 
A false description on a label is considered 


misbranding. Mixtures in packages con- 
taining alcohol, morphine, opium, and other 
habit-forming drugs must have the quantity 
of the drug printed on the label. The word 
‘‘Blend,”’ ‘‘Compound” or “Imitation” must 
appear on the label of mixed liquors, and 
only harmless flavoring and coloring ingre- 
dients may be used. : 

Not one of these laws was so stringent as 
its most ardent advocates demanded, but all 
mark definite steps toward a higher plane 
of business morality. They will make the 
last session of Congress memorable. And 
no summary like this can fail to congratulate 
the people of Oklahoma and indeed the whole 
country on the passage of the Statehood bill. 
Oklahoma comes into the Union as a state 
full of lusty promise; and Arizona and New 
Mexico stay out unless their citizens vote to 
bring the two territories in as a single state. 
This question they will vote on. Thus was 
settled a bothersome question, and it was set- 
tled right. 





THE RUSSIAN 


MASSACRES - 


AN ILLUMINATING EXPOSURE OF BUREAUCRATIC METHODS BY PRINCE 


URUSOV 


HE question of the Russian Govern- 
ment’s liability in the massacres of 
this last year is a fundamental ques- 
tion and one which has aroused great interest. 
The Minister of the Interior was interpel- 
lated on this point. In the meanwhile an- 
other massacre, resembling, in every respect, 
those of the last years, took place at Bielo- 
stock. While the country was still under the 
shadow of this last drama, the Minister of the 
Interior answered the interpellation. Prince 
Urusov was selected to respond to the 
Minister. 

Prince Urusov was governor of Tver until 
1905. He resigned when Trepoff was ap- 
pointed Assistant Minister of the Interior. 
He was Assistant Minister of the Interior for 
a time under Durnovo and Witte last year. 
The most significant parts of his speech are 


given in a literal translation : 

‘‘Any attempt to investigate the so-called 
pogromy (massacres) will bring the inves- 
tigator face to face with certain symptoms 


identical in ali cases. Firstly a massacre is 
always preceded by reports of its preparation, 
accompanied by the appearance of a certain 
kind of ‘stormy petrels’ in the person of 
little known representatives of the dregs of 
the population. Then too the cause of the 
massacre as Officially announced is after- 
ward always, without exception, found to be 
false. Further, in the acts of the murderers 
there is always to be found a certain simi- 
larity of plan which robs these acts of the 
character of chance or elemental phenomena. 
The murderers act on the assumption of some 
kind of right, as if conscious that they will not 
be punished, and only continue to act as 
long as this confidence remains unshaken. 
Again, in the conduct of the Police there is 
never any unity or plan. While some police 
sections suffer complete devastation in the 
presence of considerable police forces, other 
sections remain almost untouched in con- 
sequence of the protection afford to them by 
the Police, who have done their duty with 
confidence and energy. 


IN THE MOST NOTABLE SPEECH YET 


MADE IN THE DUMA 


‘“‘In January 1906 one of the persons in the 
Ministry of the Interior and an opponent of 
this policy of massacres—I do not refer to 
myself—began to receive a large quantity 
of specimen appeals, simply designed, which 
had been widely circulated in the chief cen- 
tres of South and West Russia, and also 
anxious complaints against the preparation 
of massacres in Vilna, Bielostock, Kiev, 
Nicholaiev, Alexandrovsk and other towns. 

‘Meanwhile in St. Petersburg, as early as 
the autumn of 1905 (and it would seem, 
before the October Ministry came into power) 
in No. 16 Fontanka Strect, in some remote 
room of the Department of Police, was at 
work a printing press, purchased at the ex- 
pense of the Department, with government 
money. This press was put under the control 
of an officer of gendarmes in civil dress, 
Komissarov, who, with a few assistants, as- 
siduously prepared the appeals to which | 
have already alluded. The secret of the exist- 
ence of this ‘underground’ press was so 
carefully kept and the conduct of its organiza- 
tion was so conspirative, that not only in the 
Ministry, but even in the Department of 
Police itself, there were very few persons who 
knew about it. Meanwhile the work of the 
society, whose organ the press was, was 
clearly meeting with success. For when 
questioned by a person who happened to 
come on the track of this organization, Ko- 
missarov answered: ‘A massacre—we can 
make for you of any kind you please. If you 
like, for ten men, and if you like, for ten 
thousand.’ Gentlemen, this is an_ historic 
phrase. (There was great movement amongst 
the Deputies in the Duma.) For the informa- 
tion of the Kiev Deputies, I will add that in 
Kiev, on February 16th, was arranged a mas- 
sacre of ten thousand, but it was successfully 
averted (Great movement in the assembly). 
The President of the Council (Witte) had, 
we are told, a most serious attack of 
nervous asthma when the facts which I have 
just narrated were communicated to him. 
He summoned Komissarov, who reported 
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to him on what he had done and on the full 
powers to act which he had received. In a few 
hours the Department no longer contained 
either the press, or the appeals or the staff. 
There remained simply anempty room. And 
that is why no one, amongst others not even 
the Minister of the Interior, will be able to 
satisfy the legitimate desire of the Duma to 
know the names of those persons who con- 
trolled and worked this organization. 

“T affirm that no Ministry, not even one 
taken from the body of the Imperial Duma, 
will be able to establish order in the country, 
while persons who stand apart, behind an 
impenetrable barrier, can lay rough hands on 
separate parts of the government machine, 
sharpening their political ignorance by ex- 
periments on living organisms, engaged in a 
kind of political vivisection. (Loud applause.) 

‘Here in the Imperial Duma are many 
persons who live by incomes from estates. But 
have you heard a single expression from them 
directed against the plan of compulsory 
expropriation of land in the interest of the 
working tillers of the soil? There are many 
of us who belong to the privileged classes. 
Is it much that has been said from our side 
against the abolition of privileges, against 
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the idea of civil equality or against reform 
in a broad, national and democratic spirit? 
And has not this so-called ‘Revolutionary 
Duma’, from the very beginning of its work 
and to the time at which I| speak, solicitously 
endeavored to raise the Tsar’s crown, to put 
it above political scandals of day to day, 
above our mistakes, and to keep it free from 
all responsibility for those mistakes? Yet 
we feel that those dark forces are arming 
against us; that they hedge off from us the 
sovereign power and undermine its confidence 
in us. They do not allow our work to pro- 
ceed in that harmony with the sovereign 
power, which, by the law that has established 
our new order of government, is the essential 
condition of success and the pledge of a peace- 
ful development of the life of our State. It 
is here that we discover a great danger, and 
this danger will not vanish while the affairs 
of administration and the destiny of the 
country are under the influence of men who 
are by education quarter-masters and _ police- 
men—and by conviction organizers of mas- 
sacres.”” (Loud and prolonged applause from 
all the deputies. The Labor group, radical 
Lefts, shout—‘‘Resign’’—‘‘ Organizers of Mas- 
sacres. ”’) 


Translated by Samuel H. Harper, St. Petersburg, June 24 
: ? 8 


THE PITFALLS INVESTORS MUST AVOID 


(THE SEVENTH ARTICLE ON THE MAKING OF INVESTMENTS) 


HE man or woman who has money 
to invest is an object of deep interest 


to many people. All the business 
of brokers, bankers, and all the allied indus- 
tries, depend upon the person with money. 
The object of the broker, the banker and all 
the other ‘“‘money professionals”’ is to get that 
money into circulation. 

This ambition may be either legitimate or 
illegitimate. Honest bankers and_ brokers 
invite and even cajole the investor to come 
and buy. They honestly believe that by 
following their advice he will make a profit, 
secure an honest income, and become a per- 
manent customer. Dishonest bankers and 
brokers, on the other hand, wish the investor 
simply to provide them with the money that 
they need. 


Straight investment has been fairly out- 
lined in previous articles in THE WorLp’s 
Work. The dangers of speculation, and of 
unscientific investment, have been but lightly 
touched upon. The object of this article is 
to throw more light into the darker corners 
of the investment world. For the way of 
the investor is to-day beset with more snares 
than ever before. There are more subtle 
methods of swindling investors. They are 
better masked. The class of men who prey 
upon the investors is better educated, better 
trained. The most subtle danger, however, 
is the temptation to speculate. Every man, 
when he buys stocks or bonds, wishes to see 
those securities increase in value. That is 
a legitimate desire. But perhaps the en- 
hancement istooslow. He buysa good bond. 
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It goes up ten per cent. in a year. During 
the same year, he sees that the common stock 
of the same company has gone up twenty 
points. He begins to figure his actual profits 
against the profits he would have made if he 
had bought the stock instead of the bond. 

It is an insidious thing, this watching the 
results of possible speculations. It gets into 
the blood. The average man is apt to forget 
that whatever goes up fast is likely also to 
come down fast. It is well to illustrate. Along 
in 1902, Union Pacific stock and Union Pacific 
first mortgage bonds sold at the same figure, 
1o1. The speculator bought the stock, be- 
cause every one on Wall Street said that it 
was going up. The real investor bought the 
bonds, because he knew that they were per- 
fectly safe, and would provide a steady in- 
come. A year or so later, the stock sold in 
the 70’s. The bonds were still around ror. 
The speculative buyer was an uneasy and 
unhappy man. The investor slept easy, 
nights, and he did not need to watch the 
papers to see whether he was rich or poor. 

Perhaps, if he was worldly wise, and in- 
formed in the ways of Wall Street, he sold his 
bonds when the stocks reached their lowest 
point and used the proceeds to buy some of 
the stock, strictly for investment, but yet 
with a keen eye for speculative chances. This 
is one thing that the buyer of good securities 
may be able to do—namely, to pick his own 
time to sell. The speculative buyer of stocks, 
on the contrary, finds that in hard times, or 
even in a little falling off in the price of stocks 
in the midst of good times, he cannot sell 
without suffering a heavy loss. 

Stocks and bonds that are heavily adver- 
tised are very often dangerous. Looking 
through the financial advertising columns 
of the big Sunday papers, one finds a veritable 
host of pitfalls. Mining stocks are offered in 
glowing terms. One reads, and reading 
cannot help but see visions of fortune 
and wealth. ‘Richer than the Anaconda,’’ 
“The greatest Mine since the United Verde”’ 
—they flock into the public view. Yet nine 
out of every ten of these much-promoted 
concerns are simply blind lures to entrap the 
man with money to invest. This class of 
securities, however, may be dismissed with 
this brief comment. The warning has been 
sounded often and from many sources. 

Much also has been written lately about 
the bucket shops. These are alleged broker- 
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age houses, which tempt their clients into 
speculating on small margins, and bet against 
the client. If he wants to buy stock, they 
sell it to him. If he wishes to sell, they buy 
it from him. The transactions are merely 
sales and purchases on paper. The net 
result usually is that the client loses all the 
money he has put up. This class of institu- 
tion is not of much concern to the average 
investor. One rule can be laid down, which 
will not only guard against this danger but 
will also guard against many other dangers 
of this kind. That rule is: 

‘“‘The average investor has no right in the 
world to buy or sell on margin.”’ 

In a publication that has recently been 
“exposing” the bucket shops, appears an 
advertisement that deserves commerit. It is 
an offer of certain bonds and notes, ‘‘to net 
from 8 per cent. to 10 per cent.,’’ a little 
phrase which epitomizes the cause of more 
misery, poverty, degradation, and suffering 
than can ever be entailed upon an enlightened 
people by the whole miserable bucket-shop 
system. The man who tries to get ro per 
cent. on his money from an investment in 
securities is riding down the broad and 
pleasant road that leads to the swamps of 
bankruptcy. In this age and in this country 
there are no legitimate 1o per cent. invest- 
ments fit to be bought by the public. 

In this whole field of investment, there is 
no other danger sign so plain as that. In 
previous articles in this series, it has been 
said that no man can expect to receive more 
than 5 per cent. from a conservative invest- 
ment east of the Mississippi, or more than 6 
per cent. west. That is the truth. The in- 
vestor who is receiving better returns should 
closely investigate. Of course, this does not 
mean that those who bought securities years 
ago, and have waited to see them grow in 
value, cannot do much better than this. It 
means simply that securities now for sale to 
yield more than these returns will stand close 
scrutiny. As for such bonds or notes as 
those advertised, to yield from 8 per cent. to 
1o per cent., they are almost as dangerous 
as the mining shares advertised in the Sunday 
papers. 

There are, throughout the country, a great 
many companies that parade under the name 
‘*Bank,’’ which are little better than swindles. 
If, in your mails, you find an attractive 
booklet setting forth the brilliant future that 
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awaits the investor in some of ‘‘our 6 per cent. 
debentures, secured upon first mortgages on 
improved real estate,” beware of them. 
Generally, the debentures are issued by some 
company which calls itself a ‘“‘ Banking Cor- 
poration.’’ That sounds big, but tthe sound 
is the only big thing about it. 

In nine cases out of ten, these corporations 
are doing a straight business. They do buy 
real estate mortgages, and they buy good 
ones too, if they do not cost toomuch. Their 
’ debentures are secured upon these mortgages. 
The trouble about the scheme is that in nine 
cases out of ten the whole corporation is based 
upon the belief of the directors that they can 
do a banking business with your money and 
make it pay you your 6 per cent. and pay 
them something besides. They are simply 
schemes to get you to lend money to people 
you do not know and let these people use it 
in what amounts to real estate speculation. 
The plan runs smoothly until, some day, a 
real estate boom in St. Louis, Seattle, San 
Francisco or some other place flattens out 
suddenly. Then your interest stops, and 
you cannot find the head office of the cor- 
poration. 

The same advice applies to a great many 
of the so-called ‘‘Co-operative Building and 
Loan Associations,’’ and companies under 
similar titles, which are to be found in almost 
every town and city in the United States. 
These concerns, though perfectly honest in 
a great majority of cases, are based upon the 
belief of somebody that he can make a success 
out of trading in real estate, or building 
houses. Perhaps, he can, but sad experience 
has demonstrated that in a great many cases 
he cannot. When he can, you get your reg- 
ular income from your investment, either in 
stock or in bonds. When he cannot, all you 
have for your money is some more or less 
useful experience. 

The term ‘‘bond”’ is a badly abused term. 
Once upon a time, the word carried with it 
a great deal of assurance. It meant stability. 
It meant something based upon real property. 
The man who had all his money in bonds 
was regarded as safe and solvent. Nowa- 
days, in too many cases. the word is another 
pitfall, dug for the unwary. There is one 
issue of so-called ‘‘income bonds,’’ listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, which 
has no right to receive any interest until 
. after the capital stock has received 5 per cent. 


dividends! It is hardly necessary to remark 
that the holders of these bonds have never 
received any interest. One can name a list 
of a dozen so-called ‘‘bonds’’ whose security 
is so slight that it would not, even in this 
prosperous time, suffice to pay twenty-five 
per cent. of the principal of the bonds. 

The buyer of bonds, it will be seen, must 
use good judgment. It is a notable sign of 
the times that many of the gold and copper 
mining companies of Mexico, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, and Nevada are selling bonds, deben- 
tures, and notes, instead of the old-fashioned 
stock. It should not require a great deal of 
judgment to see that a ‘“‘bond”’ secured upon 
a mining claim, unless that claim is fully de- 
veloped, is nothing in the world but a limited 
claim on someone else’s prospects. 

If these are some of the pits dug for the 
buyer of bonds, there are equally dangerous 
nets set to catch the unwary buyer of stocks. 
One of them is the periodical Stock Exchange 
““boom.’’ Clever men, old in the ways of 
Wall Street, run the prices of stocks far up 
above their values at times. They do it with 
a purpose—namely, to sell the stocks to the 
public. It is one of the fundamental rules 
of the game as played in Wall Street that 
more people will buy a stock at high prices 
than will buy it at low prices. The public 
seldom, one can almost say never, buys very 
many stocks when the stocks are really cheap. 

How, then, can the buyer of stocks who is 
not a Wall Street man avoid being caught? 
No man, or woman, should buy either stocks 
or bonds for income unless persuaded beyond 
all question that the security is worth the 
price paid, even if it never went any higher. 
A fairly safe guide, and one that is easily used, 
is to take a careful inventory of the prices 
that have obtained for the stock under con- 
sideration, Any broker can give you prices 
back over a period of years. Those prices are 
an almost unfailing index. You do not want 
to buy at the top. Your record of prices 
will tel? you what the top price is. Looking 
down the list, you will note occasions when 
the prices went soaring. Your broker will 
tell you that those -prices represent ‘‘cam- 
paigns,’’ engineered by certain large specula- 
tors. The price to-day will generally tell you 
whether or not you are likely to be merely 
another incident in a stock market campaign. 
or whether you can buy with a fair assurance 
of success. 
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NDER the constant pressure of city 
| | life a man is always on the lookout 
for short cuts. He jumps at every 
possible chance of getting bigger returns with 
less outlay of time. He wants to put in 
every minute where it will count. When he 
takes time out for sleep, he wants to do it 
up in good shape. When he gets in his recre- 
ation, he wants to enjoy himself to the top 
limit. No matter what he is doing, he goes 
into it for all it is worth. 

This is why drugs and stimulants make 
such an appeal to the city man. They offer 
a short cut method of getting results. They 
seem to give nature a boost. A drug will 
often put us to sleep sooner than we can get 
there unaided. If we have to work extra 
hours, we can keep ourselves awake and up to 
the game by the help of a stimulant. In 
other words, what drugs and stimulants 
seem to promise is increased efficiency with- 
out increased cost. If this were really the 
case, the use of drugs would be a habit to 
encourage. But there is a fallacy. 


THE EFFECT OF DRUGS 


Speaking physiologically, the purpose of a 
drug or a stimulant is to modify some func- 
tion. It affects the work of an organ, but it 
does not affect its structure; at least, that is 
not what itis taken for. It forces an organ to 
do work which it couldn’t do of itself. It 
alters the output without altering the ma- 
chinery—the natural capacity. 

When we put ourselves to sleep with a 
narcotic we are not teaching our nerves how to 
let go of excitement and regain their normal 
balance. They will not be in a position to do 
it any better another time than they were 
this time, and the chances are that we shall 
have to go to the drug again for help. When 
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we bring about effects by artificial instead of 
natural means, the natural means grow more 
and more unreliable. The sensitiveness of 
the nerves has been dulled by the powder, 
but the conditions that made the sensitive- 
ness have not been touched at all. 

A great many people do not take the trouble 
to think into the matter so far as that. All 
they want is to get the immediate result, and 
if this can be done through a drug, they 
make the venture. The use of patent pow- 
ders for headache, sleeplessness, nervous ex- 
haustion, and similar difficulties has enor- 
mously increased within the last few years. 
Taken in small doses and at rare intervals 
these much advertised remedies do not seem 
to be injurious. But a person who gets into 
the way of using them soon gets out of the 
way of sticking to rare intervals. This is 
almost inevitable. As long as the powder 
will produce the result he wants, he is really 
forced to keep on using it, for the actual 
cause of the trouble has never been reached, 
and it keeps making more trouble for him 
and demanding attention. But after the 
drug has been used long enough for the system 
to become habituated to it, the effect grows 
less and less in proportion to the size of the 
dose. So the doses have to be increased. 

There is no drug that can be taken into 
the system regularly without working harm. 
Every drug has a secondary effect as well as 
a primary one. The immediate effect is all 
a man thinks of when he takes it; but the 
secondary effect follows just as inevitably. 
It is of an entirely different nature and it is 
always bad. For example, the secondary 
effect of most of the coal-tar headache pow- 
ders is to reduce the number of red corpuscles 
in the blood, whose business it is to carry 
oxygen to all parts of the body. 
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The same sort of double-dealing is illus- 
trated by every drug. The primary effect of 
opium is to deaden the pain-sense and bring 
on an agreeable feeling of well-being which 
leads gradually to sleep. Its secondary 
effect is to stop salivary secretions and the 
functions of other glands and to stop the 
proper actions of the intestines. The con- 
stipation that comes from opium-taking is 
difficult to cure. Alcohol, nicotine, chloral, 
cocaine, and all the rest have their secondary 
effects of just as undesirable a character. 


WHEN STIMULANTS HAVE VALUE 


To put reliance upon a drug or a stimulant 
is evidently to put reliance upon a treacherous 
ally. Nevertheless, there are times when a 
treacherous ally is better than none. Modern 
city life sometimes forces a man into situa- 
tions of such great strain that he is in danger 
of going under. The work that a fagged 
horse does when the whip is laid on is not 
normal work for the horse; but it is some- 
times necessary. The load may have to be 
dragged a few more miles, and there may be 
only one way to get it done. A stimulant is 
very much like a whip. What it really does 
is to increase a man’s energy-spending power. 


A drug does not create the energy in the man 
any more than a whip creates the energy in a 


horse. All it does is to turn on more current. 
When a man sits down on a hornet’s nest, he 
is immediately led to expend an unusual 
amount of energy; but the hornet’s nest did 
not create the energy. It was stored up in 
the man’s nerves and muscles. The act of 
sitting down in the unaccustomed place 
simply enabled the man to spend more ina 
given space of time’ than he otherwise would 
have done. 

Now there is no doubt that one of the main 
reasons for our being here in the world is that 
we may get things done. We have work on 
hand, work which is peculiarly our own; and 
whether it succeeds or not depends altogether 
on ourselves. There are sure to be emer- 
gencies, periods of special strain, when every- 
thing seems to come to a head and to need 
attention at the same time. At such a crisis 
as that it is out of the question for a man to 
stop and rest. He needs to keep awake, to 
keep thinking and planning hard, hour after 
hour. Fatigue cannot be any factor in the 
Situation just now. 

Right here stimulants find their places. 
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They offer a perfectly rational way of bridging 
the crisis. They enable a man to keep tap- 
ping his supplies of energy after the system 
itself utterly refused to give up any more. 
This is abnormal of course; but city life is 
abnormal too, and it requires us to do ab- 
normal things. But there is one fact which 
must be kept absolutely in mind. The 
stimulant does not bring any new supply of 
energy into the system. There is not an 
atom of it added. All it does is to open the 
conduits wider. It furnishes nothing except 
the chance to spend faster. This fact has a 
tremendously practical bearing. It means 
that every period of expenditure under stimu- 
lants must be made good by a corresponding 
period of rest later. This is the only possible 
way of getting back the equilibrium. In a 
long race a man can’t make a spurt and 
then expect to take up the regulation pace 
right away. He has to go slower for a while 
until he has averaged things up again. A 
man who boosts himself over a tough place by 
the help of stimulants is in danger of forget- 
ting that he has madea drain on his energy 
supply. He is likely to jump into his regular 
work again without any let-up. To do this 
leaves him worse off, every time he takes the 
stimulant, for he never really makes good 
his overexpenditures. He has kept drawing 
more and more upon his capital. Eventu- 
ally he reaches the bottom and goes bank- 
rupt. 

A great many cases of this kind have come 
under my own observation. I have had men 
come to me before some important event like 
a big convention in which they had a large 
share of responsibility, and ask for some 
means to keep themselves going at top speed 
during those two or three days. After a 
good many years of experience I have learned 
that it is never safe to consent to dose a man 
up unless you can get him to give you his 
word of honor that he will give himself a 
corresponding vacation as soon as the special 
strain is over. Time and time again men 
come to me afterward and beg to be let off 
from their promise on the ground that they 
feel so well that it seems useless to bother 
with time off. They want permission to 
go right back into regular work. They 
don’t know what they’re talking about— 
that’s all. Excessive expenditure needs to be 
balanced by excessive rest. If a principle 
like this is understood, a man has a right to 








whip himself up with stimulants when the 
necessities of the situation demand it. But 
it is a serious business at best, and it ought 
not to be tampered with short of a special 
emergency, and then under medical direc- 


tion. 


TO CURE CONSTIPATION 


Another penalty of city life, as prevalent 
as the unwise use of drugs, and indeed the 
cause of much of it, is constipation. The 
first step in the cure of it is to get into the 
right frame of mind. That may be easier 
said than done. Nevertheless, a cheerful and 
optimistic temper is the most efficacious of 
all remedies. ‘‘Believe and thou shalt be 
saved.” 

The digestive tract is remarkably sus- 
ceptible to faith. People who suffer from 
constipation are often remarkably destitute 
of it. They prefer to believe the worst about 
themselves. They even seem to get a morbid 
satisfaction out of it. No matter how en- 
couraging has been the outcome in other cases, 
they are sure there is no hope for themselves; 
that they are incurable. 

An energetic conviction that the trouble 
can and will be cured counts tremendously 
in curing it. That is why Christian Science 
and other forms of mental healing often work 
such admirable results when applied to 
‘ chronic digestive troubles. The difficulty 
lies in the fact that a man cannot always 
control his mental attitude simply by setting 
out to do so. He can say over to himself, 
“T will be optimistic’? several hundred 
times a day and yet remain most sad. He 
needs specific things to do—he needs to get 
at his problem in a concrete way. 

There are a few purely practical sugges- 
tions that ought to fit in at this juncture. I 
have known a great number of people who 
have found help in taking a glass of cold 
water both upon rising and upon retiring. 
The simplicity of this treatment is its only 
fault. 

If you have been paying conscientious 
attention to your diet in the hope of knocking 
out the trouble that way—worry less and 
eat more. Stop thinking about it. Give 
your conscience a vacation. Your character 
will not suffer. 

See to it that there is bulk in your food, 
something for your intestines really to get 
hold of and work on, Food which contains 
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cellulose or other mechanically irritating 
substance is excellent. Bran biscuits at 
night are often useful in this way. 

Exercise, again, is a most important form 
of treatment. The reason is the same as in 
other cases; it is an attempt to get back some 
of those conditions under which the body 
developed its functions. Many of the forms 
of exercise prescribed for the cure of con- 
stipation are more dramatic than practical; 
not because they would not help if followed, 
but because no one will follow them. To 
this class belongs the following: Lie flat on 
the back in bed and work the head of a six- 
teen pound iron ball along the course of the 
colon; the walls of the abdomen to be com- 


pletely relaxed, the movement to be made - 


more slowly, and a cheerful temper to be 
preserved throughout. Theoretically ex- 
cellent. Far more practical is a ride upon a 
hard trotting horse. This is effective be- 
cause the continuous jarring of the body 
helps along the work of the intestinal walls. 
The easier the horse, the less his therapeutic 
value. 

Rapid walking is commonly one of the 
effective means. This gives the same jarring 
motion to the abdomen. If the speed is as 
great as possible, there is a slight twisting of 
the hips with each step which keeps the ab- 
dominal organs in constant motion. And 
since fast walking is a form of energetic exer- 
cise, calling into play large groups of muscles 
in rapid alternation, it greatly increases the 
movement of the diaphragm. We cannot 
over-rate the important part played by the 
diaphragm in the work of the digestive 
tract. Running, deep breathing, twisting 
and bending of the trunk, and the majority 
of general gymnasium exercises, are all 
among the normal remedies. 

Such suggestions as these do not strike so 
deep as the mental attitude, but they repre- 
sent the concrete side of the proposition. 
They are practical. They give a handle to 
get hold of—something that a man can set 
himself doing—and if he goes at it in earncst 
and with the intention of playing the game 
for all it is worth, the right mental attitude 
is pretty sure to come too. 


THE MEDICINE IN A FUNNY STORY 


I remember most vividly a case that came 
under my direction a few years ago. It was 
a professional man of middle age, conscien- 
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tious, a hard worker, very much in earnest. 
It was easiest for him to look on the dark 
side of things, and he worried constantly 
about his own physical condition, which, 
for that matter, was in a pretty bad way. 
Heredity, he believed, was the source of 
his trouble; and having found this explana- 
tion, he was convinced that nothing could be 
done for him; that his case was hopeless. 

He listened indulgently to stories about 
other people who had been cured; but he 
was chiefly interested in telling about him- 
self, the harsh measures he had submitted to; 
the enormous drug doses he had taken, all in 
vain. This he related with a sort of martyr 
pride. It was evident that the rdle of victim 
‘was not without its compensations. 

The first advice he got was to take deep- 
breathing exercises, lying on the floor of his 
bedroom. He had to take these in a leisurely 
manner with intervals between each round of 
five deep breaths; and it was not until later 
that arm and leg movements were added. 
Any heavy exercise brought on dizziness. 

Twice a week he took a ride on a hard 
trotting horse. Then I set him to running, 
first a few yards at a jog pace and then an 
interval of walking; then a little more run- 
ning. I used to watch him sometimes 
through a hole in the fence as he conscien- 
tiously went the rounds of the track, and I 
shall never forget the expression of his face. 
He wanted to be bored, but he knew that 
would be wrong—contrary to directions. 
So he bravely jogged along and succeeded in 
taking it something in the spirit in which a 
man takes a bad joke that he knows he is 
expected to laugh at. 

Much the hardest.thing to get at in that 
case was the mental condition. I knew that 
he couldn’t be cured until that was changed 
somehow. Finally I directed him to tell a 
funny story at each meal of the day, with an 
extra two at dinner. That was because it 
was entirely impossible for him to control his 
own state of mind by will-power. He needed 
a handle—some objective way of getting at it. 
He rebelled violently at the new orders, but 
finally consented to make the attempt. 

It was such a terrible undertaking for him 
that for the first few days he could not open 
his mouth. He forgot his stories completely. 
Then I made him write them down on a 
piece of paper and keep them in his lap for 
reference. When a pause in the conversation 
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arrived he would become restless, look anxious- 
ly about, glance at his lap, summon up his 
courage, clear his throat and begin. The 
prescription was a bitter one for him; but he 
had promised to make the attempt, and before 
a week was out, the humor of the situation 
struck him, and he began to enjoy the fun. 
After that his recovery was sure. 

Before six weeks had passed there had 
taken place such a change in his character 
that all his acquaintances noticed it. He had 


been suffering from constipation for years. 
He grew cheerful, light-hearted and approach- 
able. 
turned in a different direction. 
like that much may be learned. 


The whole current of his life had 
From a case 


VITALITY THE MAIN THING 


Two men undergo operations of the same 
character in a hospital. The same surgeon 
does the work. The conditions are identical. 
Equal care is exercised in each operation, and 
each is successfully performed. Yet one man 
recovers; the other dies. Or there is a 
tremendous business pressure which does not 
let up for months. It puts men under a 
terrible strain. One man goes to pieces and 
his business is wrecked. He cannot keep the 
pace; he loses control of himself. His rival 
has no better brains than he—perhaps not so 
good—yet he pulls through successfully. We 
say that there is a difference in vitality; that 
one man has more of it than the other. 

I once saw a man in a hospital who was 
suffering from five fatal diseases; and yet he 
would not die. He had kept on living year 
after year in spite of everything. He re- 
fused to succumb. We find the same thing 
illustrated every. day. In a shipwreck there 
are men who seem to give up their lives 
without a struggle, without any power to 
resist; others cling to an open raft for days 
without food, almost frozen, constantly 
whipped by the waves, but for some reason or 
other they survive. The vitality in them is 
strong. 

Notice how rapidly and surely one man 
recovers himself after a nervous break-down 
while another drags along through years of 
semi-invalidism. Notice the results upon two 
men of a long cold drench of rain. One of 
them comes down with pneumonia; the 
other suffers no ill effects. How is it to be. 
explained? i 

He hasa reserve somewhere an—inner power 
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of resistance; an aggressive something that 
will not be downed—we call it vitality. A 
man can’t have a more valuable asset than 
that. It means joy instead of dumps; suc- 
cess instead of failure; life, perhaps, instead 
of death. 

There are different ways of looking at 
disease. The simplest way, the most primi- 
tive way, is to look at it merely as something 
to be cured. This explains the power of the 
medicine-man, the miracle worker. To cure 
disease is wha we constantly ask of a phy- 
sician to-day. But after all, this is mere re- 
pair work: it is like patching up a leaky 
boiler. It is necessary, no one doubts that; 
but from the most advanced point of view, 
its place is restricted. It is no longer the all- 
important thing. 

A much larger work is ‘that of prevention. 
In recent years we have begun to realize this. 
We try to provide such an environment for 
a man that disease cannot get at him. We 
provide good ventilation, we purify the 
drinking water, analyze the milk, work out 
problems of sanitation, kill off the germ- 
bearing mosquitoes. This is the distinctively 
modern attitude toward disease. 

But there is another way yet of looking at 
the matter. It has to do with the vitality 
of a man; it is internal, not external. If the 
external conditions of a man’s life are im- 
portant, the internal conditions are still more 
so. If aman is so full of vitality, of resisting 
power, that he beats off every onslaught of 
disease, he is better off than the man who 
keeps well only because he has built a stock- 
ade about himself and lives inside it. 

One can easily picture a town protected by 
every safeguard of sanitary science, fur- 
nished with germless food and distilled water, 
on every side completely shut off from danger. 
Yet that town might contain a most weak 
and puny set of people—people who lacked 
power, vigor,-and health, and were entirely 
unable to do hard work. They might have 
to be constantly fighting against break-downs; 
they might have no capacity for enjoying life. 


MAKE THE BEST OF ONE’S STORE 


Vitality is not simply freedom from disease. 
It is something far more fundamental in a 


man’s life than that. It is usually the men 
of tremendous vitality who exert an influence 
upon the work of the world. They are the 
men of power. We can all pick out business 
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and professional men who have gone to the 
top because of their vitality, their ability to 
do things, to push, to stand strain. 

It is commonly supposed that the bigger a 
man’s muscles, the more vitality he must 
have. That is absurd. Some of the most 
muscular men I have known have gone under 
because of deficient vitality. They had 
built up tremendously powerful muscles on 
the outside of their bodies; but they lacked 
the inner power—resistance. Many of the 
strong men who go on exhibition have sunken 
eyes, drawn checks; they show the effects of 
the vital strain under which they live. They 
are constantly ‘‘too fine.’’ They are deficient 
in the kind of strength that counts. 

It is true that a certain amount of physical 
exercise is one of the ways of conserving 
vitality; but it is not the most important 
way. The problem goes deeper than that. 
It involves a great deal more than the muscular 
system. It is a matter in which the whole 
personality of the man—his body and his 
mind—are involved. 

Vitality depends on two things; what a 
man inherits from his parents, and what he 
does with himself—his habits of life. It is 
not in his power to control the first. If he 
comes into the world with generations of 
city life behind him, his vitality  inheri- 
tance will not be the best. There is a good 
deal in the old saying about the need of 
returning to the soil every third generation. 
Vitality appears to be in inverse ratio to the 
number of years the family has lived away 
from the soil. The children of parents who 
have led the nervously intense and exhaust- 
ing lives of cities are likely to be delicate and 
nervous and without the ability to stand 
even an ordinary amount of wear and tear. 
No attention to hygienic living, muscular 
exercise, and the like, can make up to them 
for this deficiency in their inheritance. 

Vitality is not a thing that can be created. 
If the organism does not possess it, there is 
nothing for a man to do except to learn how 
to get along as best he can with the least 
possible outlay of energy. But most of us 
are not in that situation. We have vitality 
enough if we will only make the most of it— 
learn how to develop and stimulate it. That 
is the practical problem. We have to put up 
for better or worse with our inheritance, but 
the use we make of that inheritance rests 
with ourselves. 





‘THE TERRORS OF THE STORM’ 
The rush of a wave just after breaking 
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MOODS OF THE SEA—THE 


DARING EXPLOITS OF MR. F. J. MORTIMER WHOSE WORK WITH THE CAMERA 
MAY BE CLASSIFIED AS ART—THE STORY OF A UNIQUE ACHIEVEMENT 


BY 


WALTER ADAMS JOHNSON 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY F. J. MORTIMER 


HEN this series of photographs by 

WW Mr. F. J. Mortimer came into my 
possession, I hastened to the studio 

of the artist W. M. Chase, who would, I 
thought, best tell me the artistic value of the 
pictures, and laid them before him. Dip- 
ping into the pile at random, Mr. Chase held 
one up to the light. ‘‘Undoubtedly that is 
art,” he said. ‘‘It has tremendous feeling.”’ 
Three years ago, young Mr. Mortimer was 
not very different from any other amateur 


photographer. He lived at Portsea, outside 
the harbor mouth of Portsmouth, England, 
where on clear days there is a plain view of 
the Isle of Wight. At Portsmouth, the naval 
base of Great Britain, the King’s regattas 
are held, and there is a constant interest in 
things of the sea. It is not strange that, 
dwelling here, Mortimer had an inborn love 
of the ocean. 

At this time, however, the world became 
very tiresome to the young man with no 
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“IN THE TEETH OF THE REEF” 
A photograph made in the very path of the oncoming breaker 


“WAVES BREAKING OVER PENINNIS HEAD, SCILLY ISLES, CORNWALL, ENGLAND” 
The height of the spray can be judged by the picture of the Peninnis Head on the opposite page 
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‘“‘THE MAJESTIC MAIN” 
Out on the open sea where the rollers form 


definite material aim in life. He took upon 
himself to wander down to the coasts of 
Cornwall, and thence crossed the thirty miles 
to the Scilly Isles, off Land’s End. Here, 
on these little dots of terra firma, as far as 
possible out of the world of England, he has 
lived these three years, among the rough but 
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**PENINNIS HEAD ON A CALM DAY” 


The figure of the man gives the scale to estimate the fifty foot 
toss of waterin ‘‘ Waves breaking over Peninnis Head”’ 


genuine folk by the wonderful sea that beats 
over innumerable rocks, against high cliffs 


with the full sweep of the Atlantic, filling 


‘“*MR. MORTIMER AT WORK” 
Out on a jutting point clad in sea-boots and oilskins 
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‘““AN OFF-SHORE BREEZE” 


The spray blowing seaward while the waves are rolling in 


his time with the taking of the most wonder- 
ful marine pictures the camera has ever re- 
corded. 

Needless to say, the conditions of this 


realistic pictorial art of seascape and ocean 
combers, as seen through the temperament 
of the artist (whether recorded with the 
brush or the camera) do not appeal to many 


“AN INCOMING BREAKER” 
A beautiful composition that catches one of the most spirited moods of the sea 





MR. MORTIMER IN ACTION DRENCHED BY THE SPRAY OF A BREAKING WAVE 
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“A WALL OF WATER” 
A huge wave beginning to curl over for its final 


WIN ROLLERS” 
An unusual effect secured by good judgment and daring 
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studio artists up and down Fifth Avenue and 
across Fifty-Seventh Sireet in New York. 
Little wonder that we have only isolated 
individual photographs (and may we not 
say, paintings as well?) that equal this 
pictorial tale of the sca’s mysterious moods, 
though the surf among the rocks is one of the 
most striking and most beautiful of all 


natural phenomena. 

We have as an example of what a camera 
in the hands of an artist can do with this 
subject, Mr. Mortimer’s master picture of 
Peninnis Head with waves and spray fifty 


feet in the air reaching the very crest of the 
cliff. The other picture of Peninnis Head, 
in the calm, with the minute figure of the 
man on the very top of the jutting headland, 
illustrates forcefully the potency and the 
mighty anger of the waves. It also shows 
the mighty scale of the objects photographed 
that might be misconceived in some of the 
other pictures. 

If the picture, ‘‘Waves Breaking over 
Peninnis Head,” is not the most artistic 
picture Mr. Mortimer has done, it does, at 


MR. MORTIMER IN A TICKLISH POSITION SAFEGUARDED 
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least, most convincingly suggest the vicissi- 
tudes of the working hours of this marine 
artist, seeking his vivid impressions in the 
howling autumn gales. Indeed in taking such 
pictures as ‘“‘The Height of the Storm,” ‘*The 
Tempest” or “‘In Teeth of the Reef”’ his 
retreat was often menaced by a huge advanc- 
ing wall of solid water, gathering impetus 
every second, to dash its thousands of tons 
of water irresistibly on the very spot where 
he stood a moment before. 

The human interest of this hazardous 
picture-making is shown by the photograph, 








BY A LIFE-LINE HELD BY AN ASSISTANT IN A 
NICHE OF THE CLIFF 


of Mortimer himself at work: first sitting, 
like King Canute of old amid the seething 
mass of spume before the oncoming rollers; 
again standing, as he must when he caught 
“The Spirit of the Storm’’; still again at the 
bottom of the cliff, with belt and cable 
attached at his waist and a trusty longshore- 
man holding on to the rocks, the artist 
awaiting the formation of an awe-inspir- 
ing, magnificent composition teeming with 
strength and motion, perhaps, for instance 
“The Twin Rollers.” It is a quick eye and 
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‘*‘SMOTHER”’ 
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a quicker brain that can catch such pictures 
on plate or sketching board. Only an actual 
wave, huge and towering, can effect a picture 
of such overwhelming force. It must be 
paid for by a severe drenching at least. 

What about the camera, clothes, and 
equipment ? Mortimer has what he calls 
a plain, straightforward camera. It is a 
wooden water-proof box, with no projections 


He goes down to the sea clad in “‘oilers’’ 
and sea-boots over flannels, with hob-nails 
to hold his footing. It is a hand to hand 
battle with the ocean. There is no time for 
ground-glass and finders. It is the man 
himself who sees the actual pictures, his 
camera raised to eye level. By a sharp 
bite of the pneumatic bulb held between his 
teeth, he releases the shutter for the fraction 


SUCCESSFUL MARINE PICTURES CANNOT BE TAKEN FROM A DISTANCE 


or trimmings whatever, excepting a leather 
strap handle to hold it firmly to his side. 
He used no tripod, no fancy anastigmat lens 
nor diaphragmic shutter, nor, as a rule, 
orthochromatic plates. In comparison using 
a ‘‘telephoto” from the cliff heights does not 
make a game worth the candle. Mortimer 
and his primitive camera are as business-like 
as an iron-clad stripped for war. 


of a second of exposure that serves his pur- 
pose best. 

The subjects are practically all high-speed 
snap shots of high light and atmosphere, 
likely to produce flat over-exposed negatives. 
Naturally, there must be brains mixed with 
the developer. Color-sensitive plates and 
screens are found useful at times to render 
the relative value of tones in the dark green 
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The vanguard of a shoreward driven sea in a brisk wind 


worker, though he may by judicious after 
treatment more closely render the effect he 
observed, than by plain slap dash developing 
and printing, he is still primarily bound by 


rocks, light green crests, white foam, and 
flying scud against the blue sky. 

The painter can carry away his impressions 
and try to interpret them later. The camera 


‘“‘TOO CLOSE TO BE PLEASANT” 
A photograph taken with an ordinary camera and lens almost under the onrushing mass of water 
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“WATER AND ROCK AGAINST THE LIGHT” 
The spouting of a breaker asit strikes an out-thrust boulder 


pene cee CF 


THE ‘‘AFTERGLOW” 
Just after sunset on a calm evening among the Scilly Isles 
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what his lens and shutter and plate will give 
him. It is equally true, though, that painter 
and sculptor and musician are bound by 
mechanical obstacles which it is genius 
to overcome. Who can place the boundary 
line of the impossible? Is not the inconceiv- 
able done every day? Does not some man 
ever make his own mark closer to the unknown 
than his fellows have before seen? 

So far we have dwelt mainly on the pictures 
of greater action. One must not forget that 
Mr. Mortimer’s study of the simpler wave 
forms is hardly less interesting,if less dra- 
matic and compelling. 

For instance, to transcribe some of Mr. 
Mortimer’s notes, the deep sea roll to be met 
with only far out in the ocean is as different 
from the choppy waves at the harbor mouth 
as the violent breakers among the rocks are 
different from the beach waves on flat ground. 
Unless the wave turns and breaks into foam, 
or the crest is blown off into scud, waves at 
sea are but a continuous undulating motion, 
more or less violent, which leaves the body of 
the water stationary. Observe floating wreck- 
age or weeds, which, unless shifted by tides 
remain in practically the same position for 
days together, although little waves are 
racing by at a great rate. 

The large rollers on the beach follow a 
regular sequence; the waves bigger and 
fiercer than their fellows appear at fairly 
regular intervals, usually traveling in sets 
of three—after a lull in the turmoil, three 
giants will come blustering in, one after the 
other. One can see the big fellows ‘‘making 
up” far out at sea, especially if there are 
partly hidden reefs or submerged rocks off 
the coast to check’ the water movement. 

Breakers and surf are a result of the upper 
part of a wave’s being urged on by the wind, 
while the lower part is obstructed by rock, 
sand, weeds, or adverse currents. The spray 
—which looks almost solid at times, and is 
often the most beautiful part of the wave— 
is of course carried by the wind to great 
heights, when tossed free of the mass of 
water. When the weather is very tem- 
pestupus and the surface of the water is lit- 
erally blown off, this spray (called also scud 
water and spin-drift) is carried a great dis- 
tance in the form of a mist-like rain, drench- 
ing everything with which it comes in con- 
tact. All of these manifestations of wave 
motion Mr. Mortimer has caught with fidelity. 
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He found, however, that he could make 
fine wave studies on windless days, when 
a strong ground sea was running. The 
ground sea, in the form of mighty rollers, is 
the type of wave motion sent toward the 
land by a storm far out at sea. But of course 
a picturesque shore on which the waves 
might beat was a requisite for effective re- 
sults. Any marine artist seeking the most 
telling views will select the rocky coasts, 
with wild and broken cliffs, rugged seawalls, 
isolated and beaten by the ocean, like those 
for example, shown in Mr. Winslow Homer’s 
painting ‘‘The Maine Coast.” 

I showed these photographs to Mr. Alfred 
Stieglitz, master of that school of American 
artists who have used the camera most in 
the expression of their art. 

“Yes, I know young Mortimer’s work well,” 
said Mr. Stieglitz. ‘‘This series of photo- 
graphs undoubtedly stands first as a pictorial 
representation of the sea by the camera.” 

Sixty years ago when the great French 
painter, Paul Delaroche, first saw an example 
of Daguerre’s new ‘“‘light pictures,’ the 
earliest photographs, he is said to have ex- ° 
claimed, ‘‘ Painting is dead.”” In this proph- 
ecy he instinctively recognized in the new 
invention qualities and possibilities that 
would ultimately bring it within the pale 
of the other fine arts. And it is in a realiza- 
tion of the difficulties and in the persistent 
endeavor to surmount them that photog- 
raphy is being gradually brought to the level 
of anart. The very fact that a photographer 
is generally limited to one color has caused 
him to study more and more the value of 
tone. As the violinist extracts tone, a variety 
of differently modulated expressions, from 
a single note, so the photograph in gray, 
black, brown, or some other tint, may breathe 
the values of color if not color itself. An 
impressionistic photographic landscape, at 
first seeming a mere block of shadow, may 
convey a far reaching suggestion. 

It is pre-eminently so with these wonderful 
photographs of Mr. Mortimer’s, though the 
pictures are, almost all of them, bald realism. 
They answer the question ‘‘Can a photo- 
grapher be an artist?’ even more forcibly to 
the lay mind because of their realism. A 
single composite picture of these sea waves 
might, it is conceivable, be as much a master- 
piece in marine art, as Millet’s paintings are 
of the life of the French peasants. 
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the January number of this maga- 

’ zine, I have returned to Peking to 
find signs of progress visible on every side. 
The changes that have taken place during 
my absence are positively bewildering. Can 
this be the dirty old city with which I was 
formerly so familiar? 

The foreign quarter has risen phoenix-like 
from its ashes. It is so much improved that 
we could wish the rest of the city had been 
burnt. In other divisions, the streets are 
still lined with rows of low houses unworthy 
of a great capital; though even here the 
streets are being modernized, and the houses 
are bound to follow. After three centuries 
of hummocks and pitfalls, the roads are being 
laid with concrete; broughams are coming 
into fashion; ’rickshaws are taking the place 
of sedan chairs; and passengers are whirled 
along at a lively pace, except when dig- 
nity requires them to be carried on men’s 
shoulders. 

In the Chinese section, or ‘‘South City,” a 
railroad track now comes to the gate that 
opens on the palace. Before the Boxer war, 
superstition kept it at_a distance, with the 
nearest station four miles away. At night 
the city is well lighted with oil lamps, instead 
of being wrapped in darkness as of old. Prep- 
arations are being made for the introduction 
of electric lights and power; and trolleys may 
be. counted on in the near future. By night 
and day the streets are guarded by a well 
appointed police, not as formerly in rags 
but clad in decent uniform of Western 
style. 

The newspaper, formerly unknown in the 
capital, or known as a foreign luxury, now ap- 
pears in the foreground. Numerous dailies are 


Se the appearance of my paper in 


published, and in order to reach the masses, — 


who are too illiterate to read for themselves, 
there are reading rooms on the corners at 
which the papers are read and expounded. 
Those places have the air of a wayside chapel, 
and, indeed, the innovation is confessedly 
borrowed from the methods of missionaries. 
A placard admonishes speaker and _ hearer 
that they are not to discuss the reigning 
dynasty, though of course they are free to 
thunder away against foreigners and foreign 
countries. To reach the rural population 
traveling expositors (or itinerant preachers) 
are sent from place to place, and are welcomed 
by people who have no better pastime than 
to listen to a blind minstrel, or to look at a 
troop of strolling players whose dialect they 
do not understand. 

One of the most popular journals is the 
Women’s Daily Mirror. It finds access to 
the homes of the middle and upper classes, 
although, as a native scholar has said, “not 
one woman in a thousand is able to read the 
native books.’’ The few who can read the 
newspaper have many listeners, and the 
desire of the other women to read for them- 
selves is a stimulus to study. Schools for 
girls are greatly in vogue, and women of 
mature years are forming private classes to 
supply the want of early education. 

Among the Chinese women there is a de- 
cided movement going on in favor of un- 
binding their feet. To this the Empress 
Dowager exhorts them, and she and all the 
ladies of her-race illustrate in person the 
advantages of untrammeled feet, but the 


standard bearer in this noble cause is Mrs. . 


Archibald Little of Shanghai. A few weeks 
ago I attended a meeting of her Natural 
Foot Society, and heard mandarins of high 
rank advocate its claims and pledge them- 
selves to its support. Viceroy Chang says, 
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“Women with crippled feet are not fit to be 
the mothers of soldiers.” 

The illiteracy that has prevailed among 
men of the laboring classes and among women 
of all classes has not been wholly chargeable 
to the want of schools. It has been mainly 
due to the complexity of Chinese writing, 
which is essentially hieroglyphic or ideo- 
graphic—not fewer than two or three thou- 
sand distinct characters are required for the 
reading of simple books, and six thousand 
for general literature. A laudable effort is 
now being made to supersede those ancient 
signs by a simple alphabet of about fifty 
etters. This again is in imitation of mission- 
aries, who have applied our Roman letters 
to the spoken Chinese. The new alphabet 
has however the advantage of being based 
on the native characters; for the use of 
Roman letters is handicapped by anti-foreign 
prejudice. We anticipate for the new method 
a speedy and wide currency. 

Its author, Mr. Wang Choo, has more than 
one claim to a place in history. No matter 
from what source he. borrowed the idea of a 
simplified system, it will be glory enough for 
one man if he secures its general acceptance. 
Another claim of his to distinction is the fact 
that he was the pivot of the revolution which 


eight years ago brought the Empress Dowager 


back to power. The young Emperor had 
been taken with a progressive fit; and among 
other sweeping alterations in the old régime, 
he ordained that the privilege of addressing 
the throne should be extended to a wide 
range of officials. Wang Choo, then a junior 
secretary in the Board of Rites, taking advan- 
tage of this privilege, drew up a memorial 
advocating many radical reforms including 
the adoption of Westerncostume. The heads 
of the Board refused to hand it up, and the 
Emperor hearing of it, stripped them of their 
decorations. The six old men hastened to 
the country palace, and falling at the feet of 
the Empress Dowager—minus their peacock 
feathers—besought her to save the empire 
from a rash youth, who was setting the world 
on fire. Mr. Wang Choo escaped martyrdom 
by timely flight. Stripped of rank and 
office, he now devotes himself to the enlight- 
enment of his people. 


THE GOVERNMENT WAKING UP 


The first railroad in China was built by an 
English company, and extended from Shang- 
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hai to Wusung—a distance of twelve miles. 
Shortly after it began running, the local gov- 
ernment, by instructions from Peking, bought 
out the shareholders, and we thought that the 
snort of the iron horse would soon be heard 
in the far interior. What was our surprise 
to see the track torn up and the locomotives 
dumped into the river, not by a mob but 
by the mandarins! The government recently 
bought up the shares of our American com- 
pany, paying, it is said, no less than three 
hundred per cent. on the capital. Instead 
of following the bigoted precedent of thirty 
years ago, they are pushing the construction 
of a road from Hankow to Canton. They 
know that what China needs to bind her 
provinces together and to mould her people 
into unity is a system of railroads. At 
present she has only three thousand miles 
in operation—less than one per cent. of our 
own railway mileage. It is safe to predict 
that in ten years the railway mileage of China 
will multiply more than ten fold. The 
Chinese are convinced that railroads, so far 
from being a danger, are a source of wealth 
as well as of strength. Instead of importing 
rails, they are now making them in Han 
Yang, at an arsenal whose complete equip- 
ment I have had occasion to admire. 

The post-office founded and nurtured by 
Sir Robert Hart, is also appreciated as a 
source of revenue. Sir Robert informs me 
that in 1904 stamps were sold to the value 
of $400,000 (Mex.) and in 1905 the sales 
amounted to $600,000. Though a mere 
trifle in comparison with the receipts of the 
post-offices of Great Britain and the United 
States, these figures show rapid growth and 
open a grand vista. 

Calling at a publishing house in Shanghai 
to inquire for a primary book on history and 
geography, I learned that the house has been 
selling two thousand copies a month for the 
use of government schools—with a growing 
demand, which their steam presses are unable 
to overtake. 

China never has been quite so torpid as 
the world has been Jed to imagine. The 
false impression on that subject is partly due 
to ignorance of Chinese history, and partly 
to a sort of optical illusion which makes us 
see distant bodies as if they were standing 
still, even when they are in rapid motion. 
Certainly she is now moving with accelerated 
velocity, nor is she far away from the Western 
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nations, since the telegraph has annihilated 
space. As a consequence the Chinese do not 
as of yore regard the outside world with in- 
difference. 


A CHANGE OF TEMPER 


There are other changes which I have to 
note and some of them are not altogether 
pleasing or hopeful. As a result of growing 
intelligence, the temper of the people has 
undergone a transformation. Stolidity has 
given place to mercurial excitability. The 
moods of the Chinese have become as vari- 
able as the phases of the moon. The friends 
of yesterday are enemies to-day. And Amer- 
ica no longer enjoys the distinction of being 
the sole or chief object of their resentment. 
Great Britain is out of favor, and France has 
incurred bitter hostility. The boycott has 
disappeared, not in the sunshine of good 
will, but in a contagious dislike to foreigners 
in general—a sentiment which the leaders of 
thought take pains to cultivate, because they 
mistake it for patriotism. 

The real cause for the abandonment of 
the boycott was neither diplomatic remon- 
strance nor the favor of mandarins; it was 
the simple fact that Chinese merchants could 
not afford to keep it up. Trade, like water, 
seeks its level. Their antipathy to us is 
hardly strong enough to induce them to 
persist in paying a premium to other nations. 
Growing pressure has broken the dam and 
brought the stream back to its old channel. 
Trade reports for the last year show that 
exports to the United States have not fallen 
off, and that the aggregate of imports is actu- 
ally in excess of the previous year by nearly 
twenty millions of dollars. Through the 
anti-foreign agitation, however, ‘‘China for 
the Chinese’ has become the rallying cry for 
all parties. Not merely do the Chinese object 
to foreign shareholders in mines and railways, 
but native Christians are making a strenuous 
effort to retain the benefits of missionary 
enterprise, and at the same time to free 
themselves from dictation and dependence. 
So a church has been formed which is to be 
independent alike of foreign aid and control. 

Such a church exists in Japan; and we 
wish success to the ‘‘Church of Christ in 
China,’’ whatever the motive for its creation. 
Our merchants might not welcome such an 
expansion of native enterprise as to cause 
them to close their doors, but this is precisely 
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what the missionary aims at. He rejoices 
to see the natives carry on a crusade without 
control or assistance. It is significant that 
a Minister of State (not a Christian) sub- 
scribes for the support of this church, and a 
newspaper (not Christian) after exposing the 
effeteness of their old religions calls for ‘‘a 
hero to take the lead in this renovating move- 
ment, which may yet expand to the pro- 
portions of a new faith for the nation.” As 
the government looks on missionaries as 
political agents, and regards their followers 
as traitors, is it not likely that an independent 
church will meet with favor alike with rulers 
and people? 


ANTI-FOREIGN RIOTS 


A marked feature of the times is the in- 
creased frequency of anti-foreign riots. The 
atmosphere is charged with explosive ele- 
ments, and within the last five months three 
serious outbreaks have occurred in as many 
provinces. In December an attempt was 
made to destroy the foreign settlement in 
Shanghai; in February an American mission 
near Amoy was burnt to the ground but 
without the loss of life; and in March one 
of the bloodiest tragedies of recent years 
took place at a French Mission in Kiangsi. 
These were not anti-Christian riots or even 
anti-American, but distinctively anti-foreign. 
The riot at Amoy, like the massacre at Lien- 
chow, may indeed be accounted for by the 
boycott, and the tragedy at Nanchang may 
be traced to long-standing disputes about 
property, yet both were caused, like all such 
cases in China, by the connivance of the man- 
darins, who object to the foreigners’ being 
exempt from their jurisdiction. These out- 
breaks of mob-violence, distributed pretty 
impartially against merchants and mission- 
aries—American, British, and French—are 
connected by a common purpose: namely, 
to oust the foreigner or bring him into sub- 
jection to Chinese law. 

This motive shows itself without disguise 
in the riot of Shanghai on December 18th. A 
native woman was brought before the mixed 
court, in the British Concession, on the charge 
of bringing young girls into the settlement 
for unlawful purposes. The British judge 
ordered her to be confined in the municipal 
jail to await trial. The Chinese assessor 
objected, and demanded, not without reason, 
that she should be committed to the custody 
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of the native authorities. No attention was 
paid to his protest, and the Taotai, or local 
governor, thereon let loose a howling mob 
who put the police to flight and began to 
burn and pillage the settlement. Happily 
reinforcements came from the shipping, and 
the riot was suppressed, but not until a score 
of the rioters had been shot. Had those ma- 
rines with their Gatling guns not appeared, 
that opulent emporium, the British Con- 
cession, would soon have been a smoking 
ruin. To our shame there was no American 
gunboat in sight, though American interests 
were also at stake. 

Half a million Chinese have found within 
the limits of the Concession a refuge from 
the exactions of their own magistrates. 
These took no part in the riot; and had it not 
been’ quelled, they must have suffered at 
least as much as the foreign residents. The 
local mandarins have long been scheming to 
extend their sway over those prosperous na- 
tives. Their claim is not unreasonable, but 
if the franchises of the British Concession, 
which rest on treaty stipulations, were once 
surrendered, Ichabod, ‘‘Thy glory has de- 
parted,” might be written on the gates of the 
‘Model Settlement.”’ 

There are a number of franchises, which 
foreigners in every part of China, depend 
on for protection—privileges of exemption 
from the jurisdiction of the native courts. 
These precious immunities, secured by re- 
peated treaties, the mandarins are bent on: 
forcing us to abandon. That they feel the 
restrictions imposed by treaty on the sove- 
reign rights of their country may be viewed 
as a result of intellectual awakening. But 
are the methods which they employ to attain 
their end consistent with good sense? Have 
they never heard the fable of ‘‘The North 
Wind and the Sun?” They are trying to get 
the traveler’s cloak off by blowing a furious 
blast—with the effect of making him hold on 
to it with a tighter grip. 

The Japanese whom they profess to imitate, 
have pursued a saner policy. In Japan, since 
the era of reform, no anti-foreign riot has 
occurred, no mission has been wrecked by a 
mob, and not a missionary has been murdered, 
except one who was killed by a burglar. The 
Japanese have exemplified the policy of the 
sun. As a consequence, the traveler has 
voluntarily laid aside his cloak. 

Here is another fable, not quite so ancient, 
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which the Chinese would do well to lay to 
heart: 

An old barrel in which a hen was sitting 
on a nest full of eggs was about to fall to 
pieces. A farmer fearing the eggs would be 
broken was trying to tie it up with a rope, 
when the silly*fowl flew in his face and tried 
to scratch his eyes out. Are the Chinese not 
in danger of alienating their best friends, 
America and England, to whom they owe 
the maintenance of their unity, after the 
Boxer War and their neutrality in the Russo- 
Japanese conflict? Dismemberment might 
be a rough school, but are these foolish agi- 
tators fit for any other? 


IMPERIAL RECOGNITION 


In the midst of anti-foreign agitation, it is 
pleasing to note the Imperial favor shown 
to a mission college. The London Mission, 
which has always taken the lead in mission 
college work of that kind, recently in conjunc- 
tion with other societies, opened a medical col- 
lege. The Empress Dowager made a dona- 
tion of ten thousand ounces of silver, and one 
of her grandees presided on the occasion. 
Addresses were delivered by the British and 
American Ministers. In that of Mr. Rock- 
hill, I was struck with the plea, which he 
brought forward, for the recognition by the 
Chinese Government of the medical degrees 
and other degrees conferred on the Chinese 
graduates of Christian schools. I trust that 
the wise proposal will be kept before the 
authorities until it shall be sanctioned by 
the Throne. Hitherto all native Christians 
have been objects of a contemptuous suspicion 
in strong contrast with the treatment they 
receive in Japan, where they are admitted 
to the highest positions in the public service. 
Professing to imitate Japan, China really 
follows Turkey in her foreign policy and her 
narrow bigotry. This Union Medical College 
is part of a combination for educational pur- 
poses of four societies, each of which has 
graded schools in active operation. The 
Methodist Episcopal University and the’ 
Tungcho College of the American Board are 
admirable institutions which will serve for 
models in the reorganization of the govern- 
ment schools. It is a hopeful sign that the 
Throne has conferred high degrees on several 
students who have lately returned after com- 
pleting their studies in various foreign coun- 
tries. Crowned with their country’s laurels, 
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these young men will soon come to the front 
in the work of renovation. What a contrast 
to the treatment of the first students sent to 
the United States in 1872! Recalled because 
they had learned too much, they long 
languished in neglect—though most of them 
eventually rose to conspicuous positions. 
The same may be said of the students of the 
Imperial Tungwen College, of which I had 
the oversight for many years. They had to 
wait long, but the hour came when their 
country required their services. Not tospeak 
of consuls, the ministers recently in England 
Germany, and Japan, were from that school. 


JAPANESE INFLUENCE 


The influence of the Japanese is too large 
a subject to take up at the end of a paper, but 
I broach it for the purpose of saying that it 
supplies the kind of schooling the Chinese 
require. They can have no better example 
than the Japanese Government, enforced as 
it is by considerations of neighborhood and 
kinship. They are much more likely to 
say ‘‘What Japan has done, we can do” than 
to make a categorical imperative of imitating 
England or Germany. In one case a narrow 
strait, in the other a wide ocean! Japan enter- 
tains no sinister designs, and her people who 
find employment in China certainly give a 
fair return for all they get. They are not 
likely to have an open field forever. The 
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eight thousand Chinese students in Japan 
will soon begin to come in like the returning 
tide, and among them China will find drill- 
masters for her armies and teachers for her 
schools. 

There is nothing more hopeful than the 
fact that the Chinese show themselves willing 
to learn from their neighbors, near or far. 
Of this the Commissions now sent abroad 
afford a striking proof. The mental attitude 
of the more advanced is well exhibited ina 
Peking journal which censures the Japanese 
for pushing China too fast. Civilization, it 
says, is a slow process. The marriage rela- 
tion, for example, on which it rests, required 
ages to rise to its present level. In Western 
countries the parties are left free to engage 
themselves according to their personal pref- 
erences. But a system that may do in a 
highly refined state of society would open the 
door to grave abuses if suddenly introduced 
among us. Does this not indicate that 
higher ideals are gaining ground? 

A letter from Paotingfu reports that the 
writer, noticing a commotion in the street, 
followed a crowd to the brink of a canal tnto 
which he saw officials by order of the Viceroy 
dump the idols of several temples required for 
school houses. The people manifested cu- 
riosity but no resentment—accepting it as 
a step in social evolution. 

Peking, April 24, 1906. 
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A TALE OF COLONEL ARDEN WHICH SHOWS THAT FINANCIER’S 


ADEPTNESS IN ADJUSTING 


HIS TACTICS TO 


CONDITIONS 


BY 


FREEMAN 


the ‘‘Excelsior Glass’? Company, 

had arrived from the West that 
morning; and, after spending the day in 
business calls, had dined alone in the palm 
room of his hotel. The meal finished, he 
managed to find a vacant chair in the crowded 
corridor. Looking down its long perspective 
he saw, seated on both sides of the ample 
passageway, a multitude of women in elabor- 


L == HIGGS, the president of 


HARDING 


ate toilets; while a black-coated procession 
moved to and fro, some in evening clothes, 
other in dinner jackets, and a sprinkling of 
Western lawyers and old-fashioned South- 
erners in long frock coats. They were un- 
consciously stepping in time with the wild 
music of a Hungarian band, which, urged on 
by the frantic gesticulations of its leader, was 
pouring forth a flood of rhythmic dissonance. 

Having finished his after-dinner cigar, 
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Colonel Nathaniel Arden, the noted financier, 
sauntered out of the café into the corridor. 
He was looking his best as he stepped along 
with portly dignity, bowing blandly to many 
acquaintances. Suddenly his face broke into 
a genial smile. 

“Tam mighty glad to run across you, my 
dear Higgs,’ he exclaimed. That good 
natured giant stood up and grinned humor- 
ously down from his six feet four of altitude 
upon the pink dome of Arden’s head and the 
exuberant contours of his person. Then he 
extended an enormous hand which swallowed 
up the Colonel’s. Catching his breath, as 
his knuckles ground together, Arden gamely 
awaited release from torture. 

‘“When you called at the office this morn- 
ing,” explained the Colonel, caressing his 
aching fingers, ‘‘I forgot to ask your address; 
I am glad to find you under the same roof. 
Suppose we go up to my rooms for a quiet 
talk.”” Higgs assented and as soon as they 
were comfortably established in Arden’s den, 
the Colonel plunged into business. 

“T want to thank you,” he said, ‘‘for com- 
ing on in response to my letter; and I hope 
to interest you in our scheme for organizing 
a holding company to buy up the Comet, 
the Iridescent, and the Excelsior glass con- 
cerns. I became interested in the glass in- 
dustry several years ago. At that time I 
was able to assist President Corker to acquire 
some additional properties for his com- 
pany.” 

“Corker told me about vour ‘assistance,’ 
retorted Higgs, looking the Colonel in the eye. 
“He called it a hold-up.”’ 

“He oughtn’t to talk that way,’’ replied 
Arden, shaking his head disapprovingly. 
“Tt isn’t sportsmanlike. We had our dif- 
ferences and fought them out. When they 
had been adjusted I helped him to make 
money, put him into some profitable under- 
writings. I am not worrying about Corker,” 
he added grimly. ‘‘He wont find it wise to 
oppose my plans. The eighteen factories of 
his company will go into the combine. You 
may consider that settled.” 

“Will Medlar’s eight Iridescent plants go 
in too?’”’? asked Higgs. ‘‘He doesn’t strike 
me as the kind of man to combine with any- 
body unless he can boss the show.” 

‘His eight factories will go in,”’ answered 
Arden, with brusque decisiveness, ‘‘and Med- 
lar will not boss the show. I have settled 
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matters with him. He is to turn over his 
own holdings; and I have advanced him 
money to buy enough additional shares to 
give me the control. Meantime, my partner 
Jennings is in Pittsburg picking up Comet 
and Iridescent stock. Both properties are 
well in hand.” 

““Does Medlar secure the same terms for 
his stockholders that he gets for himself?’ 
asked Higgs. 

‘“‘T reckon he isn’t bothering about any- 
body but Medlar,’”’ laughed Arden. , 

‘““Humph!”’ was Higgs comment. 

“But,” said Arden persuasively, ‘‘I want 
to talk to you about you own company. If 
we had the seven Excelsior plants our mo- 
nopoly would be complete, Iam prepared to 
make it well worth your while to join me by 
carrying for you a ground floor interest in the 
promotion. It shall be big enough to pay 
you for persuading your stockholders to come 
in at low values. And you can have the 
presidency of the combination. You may 
name your own salary.” 

““My stockholders have always fared as 
well as myself,” said Higgs,-a smouldering 
glow in his eyes. 

“But, Higgs!’ remonstrated Arden. ‘‘That 
isn’t business. They don’t take our risks 
and responsibilities. ”’ 

The big man got up, put on his hat, and 
plunged his hands in his pockets. “I think 
it both good business and common honesty,”’ 
he retorted. ‘“‘Good night,”’ and he abruptly 
departed. 

Left alone, the Colonel shook his head in 
perplexity. ; 

‘“‘T’ve noticed that when a man talks that 
cant about ‘protecting his stockholders’ he 
is likely to be mighty high priced,’ he said 
to himself. ‘‘Shouldn’t wonder if he were 
trading with Foxley too. I must keep an 
eye on him.” 

Turning to the telephone at his elbow, he 
called the uptown office of McKenzie’s Private 
Information Bureau. 

“Is that Mack?” he asked. 

““Who are you?” was the answer. 

“Colonel Arden.” . 

““Howdy, Colonel. 
can do for you?” 

“Is Dave Summers in the city?” 

‘“‘He’s sitting on the other side of the table 
with a highball for company.” 

“That’s good! Send him around to my 


Is there anything J 
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room at the hotel. Tell him to come right 


up.” 

The Colonel, his legs stretched out, was 
looking over the convexity of his waistcoat at 
a grotesque animal which appeared to mew 
at him from the pattern of a Persian rug. 
He was pondering deeply. As he sat in silent 
absorption the door opened noiselessly and a 
man entered. His pin-point eyes, hugging 
the bridge of a puffy nose, looked furtively 
around the room. Then he moved forward 
until he stood behind Arden’s chair. 

“‘Good evenin’, ”’ he said in a greasy voice. 

The Colonel started. 

“Up to your old tricks, Dave,” said he, 
looking up with a smile. ‘‘Sit down and help 
yourself.’”” He waved a hand toward the 
whiskey and cigars. 

‘‘Here’s how!”’ said Summers with a grin, 
which drew his festooned chins into semi- 
circles below his thick-lipped mouth. Then 
he deposited his bulky person in a chair. 

‘“‘T need you for a job that may take some 
time,”’ explained the Colonel. ‘“‘Are you 
footloose ?’’ 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

‘‘T want some people watched.” 

Summers produced a worn memorandum 
book and a stumpy pencil. 

‘There is a man staying in this hotel by the 
name of Leonidas Higgs. He is a giant with 
black eyes. Walks around as if he owned the 
place. I am negotiating to buy some glass 
properties he controls.”’ 

After sucking the point of his pencil, Sum- 
mers laboriously wrote down the name. 

‘‘Medlar is president of the Iridescent 
Glass Company. He has an office in the Im- 
perial building. I am purchasing his inter- 
ests as well as those of President Corker of the 
Comet company. His headquarters are in 
Park Place.” 

The stubby pencil continued to travel be- 
tween lips and notebook. 

“‘Got that down?” asked Arden. ‘Now 
we come to the most important of all. I 
suppose you know ‘Blinker’ Foxley?”’ 

Summers nodded. ‘I’ve worked for him,” 
he answered. 

“‘That is the scoundrel,’’ said the Colonel, 
a ferocious glint in his eyes, “‘who is always 
trying to block me. He doesn’t live in this 
hotel, but he has a room on the top floor of 
the other wing, a kind of uptown office where 
he plans his felonies. J want all these men 
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shadowed; and I’d like you to look after 
Foxley yourself.” 

‘‘Where shall I report?’’ asked Dave, 
slipping a handful of cigars into his pocket 
so deftly that the Colonel did not notice. 

‘‘Down town during the day. My confi- 
dential telephone is 9920 Broad. Here at 
night. Take this pass key so that you can 
get into the room without going to the office. 
I always come in before twelve. Don’t 
spare money!” he called after the detective, 
as that individual slipped noiselessly to the 
door, stuck out his head, looked up and down 
the corridor, and vanished. 


II 


“You can’t get Corker to work with you,’ 
said Higgs, shaking his head. ‘‘ Arden once 
gave him a dressing-down he isn’t likely to 
forget. Besides, the Colonel helped him to 
make easy money by putting him into paying 
underwritings. Your cards are not as good 
as the old man’s.” 

Foxley and Higgs were seated in the room 
on the top floor of the hotel where the astute 
“Blinker”? was accustomed to transact con- 
fidential business. That gentleman, his eyes 
reduced to narrow slits, was looking absently 
through the smoke of his cigar. 

“‘T hold an option on every share of Corker’s 
stock,”’ said he in an indifferent voice. 

“You must have offered him a lot more 
than it’s worth, or he is a bigger fool than he 
looks,’ retorted Higgs. Then came an inter- 
ruption; there was a loud knock on the door. 

“‘Come in!” said Foxley. ‘‘Good evening,” 
he added, as Elkanah Skeener walked heavily 
into the room. “Mr. Higgs, this is Mr. 
Skeener of the Iridescent. Glass men ought 
to know each other.”’ 

““How-dy do!”’ said the new arrival. 
heered about yeh.”’ 

‘“‘Seems to me I saw you in Arden’s office,” 
said Higgs. ‘‘Are you interested with him in 
the proposed glass deal?”’ 

“Yes, Iam,” was the sullen response. 

‘“‘Foxley, I congratulate you,’’ said the big 
man ironically. I am going West on to- 
night’s train. You know where a letter or wire 
will reach me. Good-by.”’ 

He closed the door with a bang and his 
firm footfalls died away along the corridor. 

“What did veh give that feller my name 
fer?’’ demanded Elkanah in resentful tones. 
‘*He’ll tell Arden he see me here.”’ 


, 
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“He promised not to,’’ lied Foxley. 

“Well, what do yeh want out of me any- 
how?”’ asked Skeener, glowering suspiciously. 

‘I want you,” said Foxley, his voice rising 
to a higher key, ‘‘to help me down that 
scoundrel, Arden. Are you going to always 
remain the jackal of a man who contempt- 
uously tosses you a bone after he’s eaten all 
the meat off it?”’ 

There were inarticulate rumblings within 
Elkanah. 

‘“‘T am looking for an energetic president for 
my railroad, the Altamont Southern. Has 
Arden ever made you as good an offer?” 

‘‘He never offered me nothin’, ’”’ was the 
sombre response. 

‘“‘T need a partner who isn’t afraid of work. 
How would Foxley & Skeener sound? Did 
the Colonel ever offer you a partnership?”’ 

‘No, d—n him!’ was the hoarse ad- 
mission. 

‘‘T am not asking you to break with Arden,” 
continued Foxley. ‘‘Things can go on just 
as they are. If he wins out, you are none 
the worse. If he loses—and he is sure to— 
your future is secure. All you have to do is 
to give me inside information as to what 
the Colonel is doing. In confidence, I don’t 


mind telling you that the Providential Life 
syndicate is behind me.” 

‘“‘That’s a strong crowd all right,’”’ acknow- 
ledged Skeener. ‘‘But the old man ain’t no 


fool. He’s got lots of fight in ’im yet.” 
There was irresolution in Elkanah’s tones. 

‘You are wrong,” said Foxley, lowering 
his voice to a whisper. ‘‘I know his doctor. 
The Colonel has got Bright’s! Can’t last six 
months.”’ : 

Skeener pondered for a time. ‘I don’t 
mind workin’ with yeh ef I git a fair show,” 
said he, in a conciliatory tone. 

‘‘ ‘Fair show!’ ’’ answered Foxley, in a 
voice of low intensity. ‘‘ You shall have the 
chance of a lifetime. Shake hands on it! 
There is almost everything on the sideboard. 
What shall it be? Rye whiskey, eh! I see 
you take it neat. Sodol. That’s the way 
to get the flavor. Here’s luck to Foxley & 
Skeener,’”’ he added clinking his tumbler 
against Elkanah’s, who tossed off the whiskey, 
followed it with a chaser and, noisily smack- 
ing his lips, put down the glass. 

“That’s good licker,’”’ said he. 
go now. My rooms is at the Aldama. 
drop in here nights.” 


“‘T got to 
I kin 
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For some time after Skeener’s departure 
Foxley sat smoking. Then, with a low laugh, 
he got up and left the room. 

David Summers, who had been groveling 
in the closet of an adjoining chamber, his 
ample ear glued to the keyhole of a commu- 
nicating door, laboriously struggled to his 
feet. 

‘‘Great scheme, takin’ this room,”’ he said, 
with a wide grin, luxuriously stretching him- 
self. ‘‘That hotel detective knows how to 
help out a feller rubber-neck when he’s paid 
fer it. I’ve rounded up the whole gang. 
’Twon’t do, though, to let old man Arden 
know what a soft snap he put me on to.”’ 


III 


It was nearly midnight when Arden got to 
his rooms. As he turned on the light, he was 
surprised to discover Summers lazily stretched 
out in an armchair. 

“Glad to see you, Dave,” was the Colonel’s 
cordial greeting. ‘‘Why didn’t you light up?” 

‘“‘T was kind of tired, so I’ve been snoozin’ 
here very comfortable. I’ve got somethin’ 
to report,” he added, fumbling for his mem- 
orandum book. 

The Colonel filled a glass, lit a fresh cigar 
and lowered himself into his favorite chair. 

‘“‘Go ahead, Dave,”’ he said. 

Summers took a preparatory drink out of 
a glass at his elbow. Then he cleared his 
throat and began: 

‘“‘T’ve been payin’ a good deal of attention 
to that man Foxley. He don’t seem over 
and above fond of you.” 

“‘That isn’t news,” said Arden impatiently. 

“P’r’aps ’tis news that he’s got an option 
out of Corker to buy his Comet stock.”’ 

The Colonel sat up straight and frowned. 

“So he is dealing with the scoundrel? 
Corker will only be sorry once and that is as 
long as he lives.”’ 

“You said somethin’ about a party by the 
name of Medlar,’’ continued Summers as he 
thumbed over his memorandum book. 

“What about him?” sharply demanded 
Arden. 

““He’s agreed to turn over to Foxley the 
Iridescent shares he’s buyin’ with your 
money.” 

The Colonel bounded in his chair. 

“Of all the treacherous rascally————— 
He seemed to choke. Then, pulling himself 
together, he became unnaturally calm. 
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‘Go on, Dave,” he said stonily. 

“Your sky-scrapin’ friend Higgs had a 
talk with ‘Blinker’ this evenin’. Don’t seem 
to have confidence in ’im. Told’imso. And 
he haint much use for you neither, Colonel. 
’Pears to know how to take care of himself. 
Square seemin’, too,’’ added David reflect- 
ively. ‘‘Goin’ back West on the midnight 
train.” 

‘‘He’s a crank,” said Arden angrily. ‘‘He 
won’t play the game according to the rules.”’ 

‘“‘Have you got a muckery kind of a feller 
hangin’ around your office? Skeener’s his 
name.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t ask you to watch him,”’ 
said the Colonel, beginning to show some 
irritation. 

‘“‘Well, I have watched him. He’s been 
spendin’ a social evenin’ with Foxley. Awful 
down on you cause you wouldn’t make him 
a pardner. He’d be a h—! of a pardner fer 
you, Colonel,” said David contemptuously. 
‘* ‘Blinker’s’ mighty slick. Found your man 
was sore ’cause you turned ’im down. Fox- 
ley’s offered to make him president of a rail- 
road—Altamont Southern he called it.” 
Arden snorted. ‘‘Then Blinker talked about 
changin’ his firm to Foxley & Skeener. The 
feller swallered the bait and he’s goin’ to keep 
Foxley posted about what you’re up to. 
‘Blinker’ told ’im your health’s bad. Likely 
4o pass in your checks any time.” 

The stony look on Arden’s face slowly 
melted into a smile of cunning, and then 
widened to a crafty grin. 

‘‘Foxley shall have his information,” he 
chuckled, slapping his leg in emphasis. 
‘‘Good work! Dave. Keep on their heels. 
Here’s an extra hundred.”’ 

‘‘T shall be obliged to lean heavily on 
Skeener during these busy days,” said the 
Colonel to himself. ‘‘After that wr 


IV 


It was necessary for Jennings, the Colonel’s 
partner, to stay in Pittsburg, where much of 
the Comet stock was held. This deprived 
Arden of his invaluable assistance; and the 
financier made clear to Skeener that he must 
fill the place of the absent man. 

In order to put through his scheme it was 
necessary for the Colonel to secure the ma- 
jority of the Comet stock. Owing to Corker’s 
defection, the only place to get it was the 
open market. Arden’s efforts to buy were 
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stubbornly resisted by Foxley and his follow- 
ing. Day by day quotations leaped upward, 
and the Street quickly divined that two 
giants of speculation were in a grapple for 
supremacy. 

As prices continued to soar, traders began 
to sell what they didn’t have, hoping to 
make a profit out of the decline that was 
inevitable. It did not seem an undue risk. 
The “‘cornering” of thirty millions of stock 
selling at a high premium was obviously im- 
possible. And, surely, after a _ fifty-point 
rise a reaction was due. On the basis of these 
sound conclusions operators continued to sell, 
while Arden’s and Foxley’s brokers took every- 
thing offered. 

Skeener, for the first time, found himself in 
confidential relations with his redoubtable 
chief, who, each day, carefully explained to 
him in detail his stratagems and talked over 
his future moves. Flattered by this new 
consideration, Elkanah began to regret his 
dealings with theenemy. But Foxley, noting 
his vacillation, reminded him of past slights 
and thus revived his smouldering resentment. 

Arden, who was working as he had never 
worked before, began to show signs of the 
tremendous strain; and Skeener, anxious to 
check his colossal activity which threatened 
disaster to Elkanah’s new allies, at last 
summoned the courage to warn his chief. 

“Colonel,” he said deprecatingly, ‘‘yeh a 
beginnin’ to look bad. Ef yeh don’t let up 
you'll be sick abed.”’ 

“T am afraid you are right, Elkanah,”’ re- 
plied Arden wearily; touched, seemingly, 
by Skeener’s solicitude. ‘‘I am not as young 
as I once was. By the bye, do you know 
Foxley?”’ 

“‘T’ve seen ’im off and on and said ‘howdy’ 
when we met,’”’ answered Skeener, his face 
flushing, his eyes veering from the Colonel’s. 

“Go and find him,’ commanded Arden, 
turning a haggard face on his subordinate. . 
““Say I sent you; we have made fools of our- 
selves booming Comet stock. Everybody is 
unloading on us. When prices tumble we 
may be wiped out. I can’t stand the pace 
and I don’t believe he can. If we face about, 
we may save something. Go right now, 
my boy. We haven’t any time to lose.” 

““Ye-es, Colonel,’ stuttered Skeener ner- 
vously. ‘‘W-where d-do yeh w-w-ant to 
m-meet ’im?”’ 

‘His room at the hotel is a good place,” 
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answered the Colonel sombrely. ‘‘I can slip 
up there after dinner without being seen.”’ 

Glancing back as he hurried out, Elkanah 
noted that Arden’s elbows rested on his desk; 
his head was bowed; his face hidden in his 
hands. 

“The old man is sure done for,” said 
Skeener. 

It was after dinner, and Foxley, having 
found his way to his secluded room in the 
hotel, was seated there smoking. Through 
his narrowed eyes he was watching the smoke 
rings drift upward when, with no preliminary 
rap, Arden opened the door and walked in. 
Without a word, he sat down, picked a cigar 
out of the box on the table, lit it, and fixed 
his eyes on Foxley. 

“It is time for us to come to an under- 
standing,’ he said brusquely. ‘“‘I suspect 
that, between us, we have more Comet stock 
than there is. If that is so, we can squeeze 


the shorts and make a big killing.”’ 
‘“‘T hold a majority,’”’ was the purring reply. 
“So do I,” said the Colonel with a grim 
smile. 
division of the profits. 
‘‘Would you care to have me with you in 
the glass deal on the same terms?” inquired 


‘“‘T am willing to join you in an equal 


”? 


Foxley, still looking dreamily up at the 
smoke rings. 

“‘Certain!’’ answered Arden with expansive 
heartiness. 

“Very well,’ was the lanquid reply. ‘“‘It 
isa go. We will list up the shorts and agree 
on every settlement. By the time we are 
through with the people who have been sell- 
ing what they don’t own, we may be better 
off.”” 

““Yes. I reckon we’re going to have a fine 
time to-morrow,’’ assented the Colonel, rub- 
bing his hands together in agreeable antici- 
pation. ‘‘ Both Corker and Medlar have been 
selling Comet heavily. They have planned 
to break prices by throwing obstacles in the 
way of the transfer of their corporations to 
the combine. When they walk up to the 
Captain’s office to settle we can clean them 
out. Such disloyal people are entitled to no 
consideration,’’ he added, with a condemna- 
tory shake of the head. ‘‘I hope that man 
Higgs is in the same boat. He has been 
playing one of us against the other. If he 
has been selling Comet, we can bring him to 
heel and teach his highness to eat out of our 
hands.”’ 
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With his little finger Foxley daintily 
knocked a long ash off his cigar. 

‘He isn’t caught,” said he. ‘‘ Higgs bought 
a thousand Comet before he went away 
and has it yet.” 

‘‘Too bad! Too bad!” lamented Arden. 
‘“‘T received an insolent letter from him the 
other day, in which he intimates that we are 
both dishonest; ‘crooks’ he calls us.’’ Arden’s 
eyes glowed balefully. ‘‘He declines to have 
any dealings with either of us.” 

‘““By the by, Colonel,” said Foxley, with a 
slow smile, ‘‘I was much obliged for the 
information you furnished me through your 
man Skeener.” 

“I knew you saw through the situation,’ 
said Arden ruefully. ‘‘But what could you 
expect ev 

With a preliminary rattle of the knob, EI- 
kanah Skeener opened the door and walked 
in. When he saw the late adversaries in 
amicable converse, his jaw dropped. 

“TIT was a huntin’ fer you, Colonel,’ he 
stammered, shifting uneasily on his feet. 
‘“Thought yeh might be wantin’ me.” 

“You are right, my dear Skeener,”’ said 
Arden in his blandest tones. ‘‘I do want 
you; and I reckon you will be mighty glad to 
hear that Mr. Foxley and myself have reached 
an understanding. We find that, jointly, we 
have bought more than the whole capital 
stock of the Comet company. Your holdings 
will give you a fine profit. We shall not 
settle with the shorts below six hundred and 
may put the figure higher. You should hold 
for that at least.”’ 

The face of Skeener turned a waxy yellow. 

‘“T let my stock go this mornin’ after you 
was a talkin’ with me,” he said hoarsely. 

“Ah! How unfortunate!’ sympathized 
the Colonel. ‘‘You should have consulted 
with me. I trust you haven’t sold more than 
you had. If so, you may find it costly.” 

Skeener, raising his miserable eyes, fixed 
them appealingly on his chief. 

‘I’m short two thousand sheers. I s’pose 
that on account of old times yeh won’t mind 
helpin’ me out.” 

‘““Foxley, what can we do for this unwise 
young man?”’ asked the Colonel. 

““T expect we can find him some stock at 
seven hundred if he can’t do better else- 
where,”’ was the indifferent answer. 

“Tf yeh make me pay that much, I won’t 
hev nothin’ left,” pleaded Elkanah. 
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“But,” replied the Colonel suavely, ‘‘you 
are a vigorous young man and an excellent 
mechanic. Doubtless you will soon retrieve 
your losses. I don’t think, Foxley, that we 
have anything further to say to our young 
friend?” 
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‘“‘Nothing,’’ was the cold reply. 
“Good night, Elkanah,” said Arden. 
As Skeener closed the door he heard the 


‘rumble of Arden’s celebrated horse laugh 


accompanied by the subdued cachinnation 
of Foxley. 
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A WASTE OF POWER IN THE MAKING OF IRON AND STEEL EQUIVALENT TO 
THAT CREATED BY NIAGARA FALLS—HOW GERMAN MANUFACTURERS UTILIZE 


THEIR FUEL TO THE UTMOST—AN 


A. W. 


E ARE disturbed because men are 
trying to divert some of the three 
million horsepower which runs 

to waste over Niagara Falls, yet a single 
American industry is wasting as much energy 
in the fuel it consumes. Our coke-makers 
convert beautiful valleys into hideous night- 
mares of smoke in burning up to no purpose 
half the value of the coal they use. 

In iron and steel we lead the world. We 
shall soon produce more than all other nations 
combined. A German blast furnace turns 
out two hundred tons of pig iron in a day; 
ours produces six hundred—an entire train- 
load of iron from a single, furnace. Our 
works are almost automatic. In comparison 
with foreign mills they appear deserted so 
few are the men needed to operate them. 
Ore drops from the cars, is weighed, and is fed 
into the furnace, all without the apparent 
help of human hands. In the same way 
great masses of metal are transported from 
place to place, from machine to machine. 
Economy of labor has been reduced to the 
last fraction of a cent. But economy of 
fuel—not yet. 

Yet fuel, the source of energy to drive our 
engines, is the food and the breath of life of 
modern civilization. The problem of finding 
new beds of coal after the known deposits 
have been exhausted cannot be put off for 
more than a very few generations. The 
present generation chooses to treat nature’s 
vast stores of coal as if they were meant to 


ECONOMY THAT SETS US AN 
BY 


VAN ZWALUWENBURG 


EXAMPLE 


be squandered in one short century. The 
world is revelling in the newly discovered 
joys of mechanical power, and does not realize 
that coal can be burned only once. It isa 
comparatively simple matter to restock our 
ravaged forest lands, but who shall plant a 
coal bed or an iron ore deposit? 

The iron and steel industry even more 
than the railroads depends upon coal. And 
it is an extravagantconsumer. Every bit of 
iron that we touch in our daily lives represents 
twice its weight and many times its bulk of 
coal. The United States is blest with mag- 
nificent coal beds, but they are not inex- 
haustible. England and France not long 
ago dug and burned as blithely as we are 
now doing, but they are beginning to worry 
about the supply of the future. Already 
there is a British export duty on coal, and 
the mines have been pushed beyond the 
narrow borders of Great Britain under the 
sea. France is compelled to hoist from 
enormous depths. Our evil day is still a 
long way off, but ‘‘Hang the Future” is not 
a becoming national motto. 

Our iron deposits are also dwindling. The 
inroads upon the ore beds have caused more 
than a ripple even in financial circles which 
are not in the habit of worrying about future 
generations. The statements of iron com- 
panies count the growing scarcity of iron 
ore and their own fifty or sixty years’ supply 
as an asset. Wall Street listens attentively . 
when geologists talk of future discoveries. 
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“Steel ought to be a luxury,” remarked 
a prominent producer recently; “‘It is ridi- 
culous for us to keep on selling it for a-few 
cents more than it costs to bring the material 
together and run it through the mill. It is 
too precious. It is not a production which 
can be continued indefinitely like that of 
wheat or corn, and where will you find a 
substitute after it is gone? The way we are 
now using it reminds me of the ancient 
Peruvians who hammered their gold into 
pots for cooking beans.”’ 

In the meantime the output keeps on 
breaking records and every year brings new 
ways of using it. Earthquakes scatter brick 
and stone like chaff; steel yields and re- 
covers. Wooden coaches crush to splinters; 
fuel for the fires that destroy three-fourths 
of the victims lost in railway disasters; steel 
cars resist the shock of collision and protect 
the shaken passengers. Masonry supports 
are bulky and occupy much valuable space; 
steel columns are slender and bear any reason- 
able load. In small articles, as in large con- 
struction steel seems to be always the superior 
material. And every pound of steel means 


that at least two pounds of coal have been 


consumed in its making. 
The greatest waste of fuel, however, occurs 


in the making of coke. The iron smelter 
uses the coal only after it has been partly 
burned. Although coal gas has long been 
known to be the most convenient of all fuels, 
still the coke-makers of the United States 
continue to burn up some hundreds of tons 
per hour for no better purposes than to 
warm the breezes that blow. Natural gas 
has been sought so assiduously that there 
is very little of it’ left; here is an enormous 
supply of better gas going to waste. 

In the old days some primitive iron-worker 
discovered that he could make a sort of 
mineral charcoal by setting fire to a heap 
of coal and permitting the flame to burn 
itself out. That was the beginning of the 
modern iron industry. Charcoal had been 
the iron man’s fuel since the days of Tubal 
Cain, and charcoal could never be obtained 
in unlimited quantities. The coal was for 
the moment unlimited in amount, and here 
was the way open for the first ‘‘big output.”’ 
Some of the solid portion, the coke, followed 
the gas into thin air in the process, but that 
did not matter, for there was plenty more. 
Nine-tenths of the coke produced in the 
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United States is still made by that rude 
process. In the modern bee-hive oven the 
burning heap is enclosed within a stone 
wall, and that is the only improvement that 
has found any appreciable favor. It was 
discovered that the gas and tar wasted in 
preparing fuel for the ironmakers could be 
saved and be made very useful, but coal was 
exceedingly cheap and plentiful and the new 
way involved the investment of more capital 
and was bothersome in many ways. 

Europe on the other hand discarded the 
brutal ‘‘burning up’ process many years 
ago. There, coal has never been plentiful 
and cheap. Foundations for hundreds of 
the wasteful bee-hive ovens were laid during 
the last few months in this country. On 
the continent of Europe there are none. In 
Germany ‘the gas and tar saved are con- 
sidered more valuable than the coke itself. 
We import annually tar products to the 
value of millions and burn in our coke ovens 
enough to supply the world. 

The improved process is simple, and has 
been introduced here with great success. The 
principle is known to every one. Every 
village and town in the land has its gas plant, 
and a very large share of the profits is con- 
tributed by the constituents which the coke 
burners scatter to the winds. Why, then, 
are not the gas and tar saved every- 
where? ; 

“Tt is the American eagerness to cash in 
quickly,’’ said a man who. knows conditions 
here and abroad. ‘‘Who wants to build up 
a great industry? What would the average 
young fellow do if he were to come into pos- 
session of a tract of coking coalland? Would 
he spend two years and a hundred thousand 
dollars building a by-product plant? No, 
he wants to realize at once, to pull out as 
much as he can, and then away to spend it.” 

The waste of fuel does not stop after coal 
has been partly burned and the coke de- 
livered to the iron smelter. Even the coke 
is compelled to exert only a fraction of its 
total energy. In the intense heat of the 
blast furnace only one step of the conversion 
of the coke into energy can be utilized. The 
gas at the furnace top still carries a consider- 
able portion of the fuel value, and could be 
burned to good purpose. Formerly the 
‘“‘waste’’ gas was allowed to burn at the top. 
All early furnaces were surmounted by a 
flaming torch fifteen to thirty feet high 
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which at night presented a fine spectacle. 
But it did not take long to extinguish the 
‘flame after science taught the iron-makers 
better some forty years ago. 

Part of the gas has since been used to heat 
the wind pumped into the furnace, and to 
urge the fires, and a part to make steam for 
the immense engines required to force air 
through sixty to eighty feet of glowing ore 
and fuel. But in the beginning the waste 
gas was considered so little valuable that 
the crudest boilers and engines were em- 
ployed. The opinion is still common that 
the least improved steam apparatus is good 
enough for an iron works. Yet even the 
best steam engine is a poor means for ex- 
tracting power from the surplus gas of the 
blast furnace, in comparison with the in- 
ternal ‘combustion motor which has lately 
come into use. 

During the past few years it has been found 
that the gas engine which requires no boiler 
and no steam is capable of saving three times 
as much of the energy as the most highly 
perfected steam motor. And European iron 
men have been quick to take advantage of 
the discovery. In Belgium and Germany 


old, long established works have been, and 


are being remodeled. to introduce this econ- 
omy. American engine builders are ready 
to instal motors which in size and quality 
will compare with the best, and American 
engineers were among the first to recommend 
the adoption of the new economy. Yet in 
this land of courage and enterprise capital 
has been even more slow than in England 
to adopt the new way of making a profit by 
a Saving in expense. 

In Germany furnace gas engines develop 
more than 300,000 horse power of energy, 
driving not only the machinery in the steel 
works but also furnishing light and power to 
surrounding towns and villages. In the 
United States there is a single modern plant 
in operation with engines which yield less 
than a tenth of this energy—only about 
enough to drive a first-class battleship, 
though the amount wasted in antiquated 
plants would drive the navies of the world. 
In the great iron district of the Southern 
states there is not a single example of the 
more economical and scientific system. 

It is true that the very wealth and youth of 
our nation discourage economy. The nat- 
ural resources of the country, the deposits of 
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iron ore and of coal, have been marvelous for 
their extent and purity and people have 
practically helped themselves. Under the 
circumstances a scramble to heap larger and 
ever larger masses of material together and 
to build furnaces remarkable for size and 
capacity rather than for economy is only 
natural. The American blast furnace super- 
intendent sneers at an ore which does not 
contain at least 50 per cent. of pure metal. 
The German smelter is compelled to be con- 
tent with ore which runs less than 40 per cent., 
yet he manages to compete with his more 
favored rival. 

Not that economy has been wholly ignored. 
Considering profit and loss measured in 
dollars and cents our plants are no doubt the 
most perfect in the world. Labor has been 
relatively expensive and fuel very cheap. 
Conditions may easily arise under which it 
““would not pay” to economize coal. In the 
days of the natural gas boom in an Indiana 
town it was less expensive to let. the 
street jets blaze in competition with the sun 
than to hire a man to turn them out in the 
morning. 

But a time is rapidly approaching, if it 
has not already arrived, when it decidedly 
will pay to practise this sort of economy and 
it is not difficult to predict where reform 
will begin. Iron smelting on a small scale 
is an impossibility. Even the comparatively 
large independent producers are at a serious 
disadvantage. During boom times when 
prices are good they are too busy making 
hay to think of improvements, and when 
hard times come it requires every energy 
to keep nostrils above water. Besides, the 
independent producer has no interest in the 
longevity of any particular coal field. When 
one supply gives out he will simply purchase 
from another dealer. But there is hope and 
a promise of better methods in the huge 
corporations which own coal beds as well as 
ore lands, furnaces, and coke plants. There 
are now building in the United States two 
steel mills both on plans more extensive than 
anything hitherto attempted. The ability 
to do almost anything humanly possible is 
there, and sufficient foresight to take thought 
of the future should not be lacking. We 
may see at South Bethlehem, Pa., and at 
Gary, Ind., where these works are building, 
something truly economical as well as ‘‘the 
biggest on earth.” 





THE PIKE’S PEAK: CENTENNIAL 


A PICTURESQUE CELEBRATION OF CAPTAIN PIKE’S DISCOVERY TO BE HELD 


THIS FALL—THE STORY OF THE TEEMING REGION THAT 
ABOUT THE TOWERING SCENIC WONDER 


RAILROADS HAVE DEVELOPED 


GOLD MINES AND 


LAWRENCE LEWIS 


years, has been the centre about 

which the drama of the ‘‘ Winning 

of the West” has been enacted. In com- 
memoration of this, the people of Colorado 
Springs, the State of Colorado, and the Fed- 
eral Government are preparing to celebrate 
from Monday, September 24, to Saturday, 
September 29, the hundredth anniversary 
of Captain Pike’s discovery of the mountain. 
Colorado Springs and Pike’s Peak will be 
the scene of the most elaborate civic and 
military celebration ever held between the 
Missouri River and the Pacific Coast. The 
War Department has given assurance that 
10,000 regular troops will attend. This will 


+ Poe Peak, during the last hundred 


provide the greatest military spectacle Colo- 


rado has ever witnessed. It will be the first 
time infantry, cavalry, and artillery of the 
regular service have operated together in 
the Rocky Mountain region. The National 
Guard of Colorado and other local military 
organizations, veterans of the Spanish and 
Civil Wars, pioneer associations, patriotic 
societies, school children, miners, and cow- 
boys will also participate. There will be 
polo tournaments, an automobile endurance 
contest up the Peak, balls, addresses by 
prominent citizens, the unveiling of com- 
memorative tablets and monuments to Pike, 
manoeuvres and sham battles, reviews, and 
a parade showing the development of the 
region in the century since 1806. Congress 
has authorized the coinage at the Denver mint 
of 100,000 souvenir medallions to commemo- 
rate the event. The Interior Department 
will have present a large representation from 
each of the surviving Indian tribes with 
which Pike came in contact on his expedition. 


PIKE’S DISCOVERY OF THE PEAK 


Zebulon Montgomery Pike, who was born 
at Lamberton, now part of Trenton, New 


Jersey, January 5, 1779, and who entered 
the army as a cadet at 15, had reached the 
grade of first lieutenant when on July 30, 
1805, he was detailed by James Wilkinson, 
governor of the then newly purchased terri- 
tory of Louisiana, for detached service. He 
made two expeditions. After his return 
from the first journey of adventure and 
achievement he started on July 15, 1806, 
from Saint Louis in command of a second 
and greater expedition, during which he dis- 
covered the Peak. 

It was early in the afternoon of November 
15, 1806, from a point on the south bank 
of the Arkansas about 15 miles east of the 
site of the present town of Las Animas, Colo- 
rado, and somewhat to the eastward and 
across the river from the bluff on which the 
celebrated Fort Lyon was afterward built, 
that Pike—now a captain—first saw the 
‘““Mexican Mountains.’’ He says in his 
journal: ‘‘At two o’clock in the afternoon I 
thought I could distinguish a mountain to 
our right, which appeared like a small blue 
cloud; viewed it with the spy glass, and was 
still more confirmed in my conjecture, yet 
only communicated it to Dr. Robinson, who 
was in front with me; but in half an hour 
they appeared in full view before us. Their 
appearance can easily be imagined by those 
who have crossed the Alleghanies; but their 
sides were whiter, as if covered with snow 
or white stone.”’ In his entry for November 
17, two days later, he says: ‘‘ Pushed on with 
an idea of arriving at the mountains, but 
found at night no visible difference in their 
appearance from that of yesterday.” 

Like many a ‘‘tenderfoot’’ since, Pike 
was often deceived about distances by the 
clearness of the dry atmosphere. Indeed one 
of Colorado’s stock stories is that of the 
tenderfoot—preferably an Englishman—who 
starts “‘to walk to the mountains before 
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breakfast’’—from, say, Denver and at mid- 
morning finds them apparently as far off as 
when he started. This story has also a some- 
what more recent sequel wherein the tender- 
foot, upon encountering on his return an 
irrigating ditch three feet wide, removes his 
heavier clothing, and as he tells a native who 
comes up, prepares ‘‘to swim across the river; 
for you know, really, you cawn’t deceive me 
any more on distances out here.” 

On November 18, ‘‘from an eminence,”’ 
Pike ‘‘took the course of the different moun- 
tains and a small sketch of their appearance.”’ 
Sunday night, November 23, he encamped 
at the confluence of the Fountain River 
with the Arkansas on the site of Pueblo. 
Here he threw up the next day a log breast- 
work and with three of his party of fifteen 
started on a détour intending to ascend to the 
“high point of the blue mountain.” His ad- 
ventures and hardships on this side trip 
during the next six days, his futile attempt 
to reach the summit of what increasing 
respect impelled him to call the “‘Grand 
Peak’’—the foot of which is not half a day’s 
journey, as he at first conceived it, but 45 
long miles on an air line from Pueblo, where 
twelve of his party remained encamped, are 
told in his journal. 

In 1819 Dr. Edwin James—the botanist and 
historian of an expedition in charge of Major 
S. H. Long, sent out by President Monroe— 
with two other men, started the ascent of 
‘“‘the highest peak”? from their camp on the 
site of Colorado Springs. About 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon of July 14, 1819, they reached 
the summit, the first men known to have 
performed this feat. Dr. James gave the 
mountain his own name and until the middle 
of the century it was marked on government 
maps as ‘‘ James’ Peak.” But the mountain 
was popularly known, among pioneers, appar- 
ently from the first, as Pike’s Peak. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE REGION 


From shortly after the time of Pike, sol- 
diers, fur-hunters, traders and a few travelers 
visited this vicinity. Part of the great 
throng of ‘‘Forty-niners’”’ en route to Cal- 
ifornia’s placers passed nearby. Thenin 1858 
the discovery of gold on the banks of the 
Platte, near the present site of Denver, at- 
tracted. general attention, and bands of 
adventurous pioneers poured in from Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Missouri. Some ascended 


the Peak. Then this mountain had a gold 
excitement of its own and ‘‘Pike’s Peak or 
Bust” was painted on many a “prairie 
schooner” westward bound. Too often these 
returned with the original legend crossed out 
and “Busted” printed beneath—for very 
little gold was found in the immediate vicinity 
until the Cripple Creek discoveries of the 
early ’90’s. Some of these ‘‘Peakers,” as 
the people who came to this region were 
called, disappointed in their quest for gold, 
settled permanently in the vicinity as ranch- 
men. 

A town named El Paso was laid out in 1858 
on the present site of Colorado Springs but 
was not settled. In 1859 a tract of land 
nearer Pike’s Peak was selected and platted 
under the name of Colorado City. Soon 
afterwards this was made the seat of the 
government of the territory of Colorado, 
which was, however, transferred in a couple 
of years to Golden and later to Denver. 
Colorado City now lies midway between 
Colorado Springs and Manitou, and merges 
into both—the three separate corporations 
forming what is practically one continuous 
settlement—a ‘Greater Colorado Springs” 
of 40,000 to 45,000 people. 

In the early ’70’s the first railroad was 
pushed southward from Denver—the Denver 
and Rio Grande, then a narrow gauge— 
which soon covered the state with a network 
of lines. At this time Colorado Springs was 
laid out five miles from the foot of Pike’s 
Peak at an altitude of 5,900 feet under di- 
rection of General W. J. Palmer, who is still 
its leading citizen. This city has always been 
essentially a health and pleasure resort and a 
delightful place of residence for the less 
strenuous, rather than a business centre, 
although the rise of Cripple Creek, for which 
it was the natural base of supplies, doubled its 
population and greatly increased its wealth 
in eight years. It claims more millionaires 
in proportion to the population than any 
other place in America—Pittsburg not ex- 
cepted. It is the seat of Colorado College. 
What has been said of the Café de la Paix on 
the Boulevard Capucines and the Avenue de 
l’Opéra, in its relation to the whole world, 
is no less true of the Antlers Hotel or the El 
Paso Club in Colorado Springs. If you wait 
there long enough, you can be reasonably 
sure you will see all your American and many 
European friends. 
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Manitou at the very base of the Peak at an 
altitude of 6,600 feet was laid out about the 
same time as Colorado Springs. It is cele- 
brated for the seven soda and iron springs— 
according to Indian legends a special gift of 
the Great Spirit or Manitou—which lie within 
the town and are sources of the Fountain 
River, or the River of the Boiling Spring. 
These springs were a resort for the Indians 
from hundreds of miles about, and are now 
no less resorted to by the whites. 


“Every stranger in Colorado,” said a 
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sand photographs could not more than 
suggest the beauty of the ever changing 
pictures. 

In the hills, ten miles southwest of the 
summit of Pike’s Peak or 20 miles by air line 
from Colorado Springs, at an altitude of 9,490 
feet, lies Cripple Creek, the centre of the dis- 
trict of the same name which, with the ex- 
ception of the Rand in South Africa, is the 
richest gold-producing region in the world. 
In January, 1891, this district was a lonely 
mountain pasture with less than a dozen 
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LOOKING UP PIKE’S PEAK AVENUE IN COLORADO SPRINGS 
The peakin the distance 


waggish tourist with considerable truth, ‘‘is 
asked by residents three questions at least 
a hundred times a day—first, ‘Isn’t the cli- 
mate perfect?’ next, ‘Don’t you think the 
scenery indescribable?’ and third,’ Did you 
come here for your health?’ each followed 


by a long and enthusiastic lecture.” It is 
true, however, that in this section there is an 
average of 310 sunshiny days in the year. 
As for the scenery, which alone would have 
made Pike’s Peak famous, let the few views 
Teproduced herewith speak. But ten thou- 


inhabitants. It now includes twelve towns 
and cities—Cripple Creek, Victor, Goldfield, 
Independence, Anaconda, Altman, Gillett, 
Elkton, Arequa, Eclipse, Cameron, and Law- 
rence—which with unincorporated places 
now have a total population of 45,000, of 
whom under ordinary conditions about 6,300 
are employed in the mines. 

‘“‘Lucky Bob’? Womack, a ranchman, first 
brought into Colorado Springs in 1891 speci- 
mens of ore with which he interested some 
capitalists who located the El Paso Gold 
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‘*‘PIKE’S PEAK OR BUST” 


The six-horse carriage that takes tourists up Pike’s Peak 


King Mine. Then thousands poured in from 
all parts of the state. The old miners at 
first pooh-poohed, said the veins were only 
‘knife blades’’ and would ‘‘soon play out.” 
But the deeper the shafts have been sunk, 
and thirty are now below 1,000 feet, the richer 
has been the ore. In the fifteen years of the 
camp’s history, between $160,000,000 and 
$1 70,000,000 in gold has been taken from this 
district of a little more than six square miles; 
for 1891 the production was but $200,000; 
for 1905 it is conservatively estimated at 
$17,500,000, more than half of Colorado’s 


PEAK 





CENTENNIAL 





total yield of $29,805,995 in gold for the year, 
One mine, the Portland, in thirteen years 
produced from beneath a surface area of 40 
acres, upwards of $17,000,000° of gold; 
another, Stratton’s Independence, approxi- 
mately $14,000,000 from 35 acres, in the 
same period. In eight years, the Vindicator 
produced some $5,000,000 from 15 acres— 
and there are scores of others. 

Between 300 and 4oo shafts are now 
‘hoisting ore’’ more or less regularly. There 
are 30 big mines in the district, each of which 
produces more than $100,000 a year. The 
whole region is dotted with some 3,000 pros- 
pect holes. Scarcely a square foot of ground 
has been overlooked; for ‘‘pay ore” was 
once struck while laying water mains in a 
city street. Furthermore, by the lowering 
of charges for carrying the ore to smelters 
and reduction works and the cheapening 
of gold extraction by the discovery of pro- 
cesses, ore running $10 a ton can be shipped 
at a good profit, whereas in the early -days 





THE ENTRANCE TO THE GARDEN OF THE GODS 


The most beautiful of all the views of the Peak, which rises in the background 
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everything running less than $20 a ton went 
over the dumps. By the cyanide process it 
is now possible to treat profitably some ore 
running as low as $6—in a few cases even as 
low as $5 to the ton. Consequently some 
of the old dumps are proving profitable 
assets and new ‘“‘low-grade”’ properties are 
being opened up. True stories of some of 
those who ‘‘struck it rich in Cripple ”’ read 
like Aladdin—that of W. S. Stratton for 
example, a poor carpenter of Colorado 
Springs, who located the Independence, 
which he sold to an English syndicate for 
about $11,000,000 after taking from it approx- 
imately an equal amount of gold. 


“ce 


OPENING THE DISTRICT WITH RAILROADS 


In the early days, the gold camp was 
reached chiefly by the Cheyenne Mountain 
toll road from Colorado Springs. Then Mr. 
D. H. Moffat of Denver built a narrow gauge 
railway——the Florence and Cripple Creek— 
north from Florence on the Arkansas. Next 
the Colorado Midland Railway dropped a 
standard gauge branch—the Midland Ter- 
minal—south from its mainline, which goes 
around Pike’s Peak to the east and north via 
Ute Pass. Then in 1899 capitalists of Colo- 


rado Springs—mostly mine owners who were 


THE CATHEDRAL SPIRES IN THE GARDEN OF THE GODS 





ON THE PIKE’S PEAK TOLL ROAD, FROM MANITOU 
TO THE SUMMIT 


dissatisfied with what they regarded as excess- 
ive freight charge son ore from, and coal and 
supplies to, the mines, built the ‘‘Colorado 
Springs and Cripple Creek District Railway.” 

This short line, instead of following the 
stream levels, is built around the rims and 
over the tops of Northand Cheyenne canyons 


. 








Characteristic examples of the picturesque red sandstone ledges near the base of the Peak 
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THE SUMMIT 


More than fourteen thousand feet above the sea 


in shelves blasted from the solid granite. 
From Fountain Creek for 21 miles to Summit, 
the ‘‘divide”’ (altitude 10,000 feet) between 
Colorado Springs and Cripple Creek, the 
uniform grade is 3.8 per cent., that is, 3.8 feet 
ascent in every hundred feet of track. So 
well has this road been constructed, ballasted 
as it is with disintegrated granite, that not 
two feet of track has ever been disturbed by 
arain. So well sheltered is the right of way 
by hills that a snow plow is unnecessary— 





FROM MANITOU 


the total delays on account of snow amuunting 
in three years to but eleven hours, The rails, 
75 pounds to the yard, rest on Texas yellow 
pine and native red spruce cross ties, 3,168 
to the mile instead of the 2,600 to 2,800 usual 
on Western roads. Curves compose almost the 
entire line; the longest stretch of straight 
track being three-quarters of a mile, the next 
longest half a mile. Many railroads boast of 
a single -horseshoe curve; this has many, 
single and double, forming gigantic ‘‘S’s” 
and loops of all kinds. Between-St. Peter’s 
and Duffields one travels three miles by rail 
to gain a distance of sixteen hundred feet and 
an elevation of 540 feet. Hoosier Pass, 
altitude 10,360 at the rails, is the highest 
point reached. 

‘““Mr. Dooley”’ said that the trip over this 
line is “‘the one day trip that bankrupts 
the English language. ”’ From Duffields one 
sees the rolling prairie for a hundred miles, 
to the northeastward Colorado Springs, 18 
miles ‘‘across”’ and thirty-five hundred feet 
““down,’’ while to the south-eastward one 
can distinguish without a glass the great 
cloud of smoke from Pueblo’s thousand 
chimneys 45 miles away. That this sur- 
prising scenery is not unappreciated is shown 
by the fact that in one month—September, 
1905—50,000 people made the trip over this 
line to Cripple Creek. 

Many people in “‘the East”’ seem to have a 
vague notion that Colorado is composed 
principally of Denver and Pike’s Peak.  Cer- 
tainly the Peak has a hold upon the public 
imagination, and a fame, unequaled by any 
other mountain in America with the possible 
exception of Mount Washington. But then 
‘that White Mountain proposition’’—to use 
the phrase of the Rockies—‘‘is only a prairie- 
dog hill.”” Anyone in Colorado Springs can 
show you on the plains near that city a little 
mound, up which a man can scramble in 
three minutes, called derisively ‘‘ Mount 
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THE PIKE’S PEAK CENTENNIAL 
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Washington,’’ because its top is exactly as 
high (6,288 feet) above the level of the ocean 
as the loftiest ‘‘mountain’”? in New Eng- 
land. Of course there are twenty-five named 
“hills” in Colorado, ranging down from 
Blanca (14,464 feet)—besides several un- 
named—which are higher than Pike’s Peak. 
But the altitude of its top is 500 feet greater 
than Switzerland’s:Jungfrau (13,670 feet.) 
Some time in the ’50’s an apology for a 
trail was constructed to the summit of the 
Three shorter and more direct paths 


Peak. 








were constructed in 1871, 1873, and 1877 res- 
pectively. In 1888 J. N. Carlile and R. F. 
Weitbrec of Pueblo built the carriage rcad to 
the summit. The Manitou and Pike’s Peak 
Railway, the present ‘Cog Road,” was 
finished in 1890. During the summer months 
this ‘‘Cog Road”’ is well patronized. During 
the season of 1905, running from May 27 to 
November 19, inclusive, no less than 35,000 
people made the round trip. This does not 
include persons who rode but one way. 
During the warmer weather many thousands 





THE LAST PIECE OF UP GRADE BEFORE THE SUMMIT IS REACHED 








Copyrighted, 1900, by F. P. Stevens 
PIKE’S PEAK FROM FOUNTAIN RIVER, NEAR 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
A view of the mountain from a point not far from the site of 
Captain Pike’s camp. 


PIKE’S PEAK CENTENNIAL 








also ride on horses and burros, drive in auto- 
mobiles or carriages, or walk to the summit, 
At night during August hundreds make the 
ascent in order to see the plains by moonlight 
and witness the sunrise. 

In 1876 there was erected on the summit 
the United States signal station or ‘‘meteor- 
ological observatory,’’ which, however, was 
abandoned by the Federal Government and 
is now used as a hotel and terminal station 
for the Cog Road. The barometer on the 
summit (elevation 14,147 feet) stands at 
about 17 inches and water boils at 184 de- 
grees F., which makes it almost impossible 
to cook food by boiling. It is not surprising 
that many people feel considerable discom- 
fort on account of the high altitude. 

From ‘‘the top,’’ on clear days one can see 
from a point near the New Mexican line on the 
south to Denver on the north; while on the 
east the rolling plains—diversified with a few 
lakes and streams and here and there towns 
and cities—extend to a horizon more than 100 
miles distant. On the west rise for 150 miles, 
tier on tier, the Sangre de Cristo (Blood of 
Christ) or Snowy range and other mountains 
snow-capped most of the year. From this 
‘“‘pinnacle’’—to which Pike declared he be- 
lieved no human being could have ascended— 
thousands every year now view a panorama 
of what has been calculated as no less than 
60,000 square miles. 








THE RAILROAD OUT OF CRIPPLE CREEK 


The standard gauge road from Cripple Creek to Colorado Springs, which goes fort y-three miles to cover nineteen as the crow flies, and 


passes over a shoulder of Pike’s Peak nearly twice as high as Mt. Wash:ngton, N. H. 
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THE EAGER CROWD OF BETTORS WATCHING A CLOSE FINISH 








HORSE-RACING AND THE PUBLIC 


THE DEPENDENCE OF RACING ON 


TATOR A BETTOR WHO ATTENDS BECAUSE 
TO LOSE—ITS EFFECT 


BY: 


WHICH THE PUBLIC IS BOUND 


GAMBLING—PRACTICALLY 


EVERY SPEC- 
BETTING--A GAME IN 
ON OUR SOCIAL LIFE 


OF THE 


LEROY SCOTT 


AUTHOR OF THE 


T WAS ten minutes before the start 
of the famous Brooklyn Handicap. 
Perched on high stools in the betting 

ring were two hundred ‘‘book-makers,” sharp- 
eyed, quiet, emotionless, each holding up 
a long, narrow slate on which were chalked 
the odds he offered on the horses, and 
each having beside him his sheet-writer, 
and behind him his cashier guarding a screen- 
covered tin box—the ‘‘bookie’s” bank. 
They were ranged ina hollow square, and 
within its stolid walls seethed a mob of two 
thousand men, struggling as though to escape 
from a blazing building. All were spurred on 


““WALKING DELEGATE” 


by a single desire—to lay down one dollar 
and pick up three, or five or twenty. 
They pushed, elbowed, shouldered, twisted— 
fairly fought their way toward the book- 
makers—some clutching fistfuls of green 
and yellow bills. As they gained the book- 
makers they thrust out their money. ‘‘Five 
on Picket!” they called. ‘Ten on Merry 
Lark!” “Fifty on Dandelion!” And the 
book-makers, as calm as_ grocers’ clerks 
weighing salt, took the bills from the excited 
hands, monotonously repeated the bets to 
the sheet-writers, and handed the money 
back to the screen-covered boxes. 
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A SCENE IN THE PADDOCK 


Few people interested in the horses 


I struggled free from this wild chaos of 
men and made my way to the grand-stand. 
Filling the stand and spreading over the 
lawn before it was a typical holiday race 
crowd. Here were men and women of the 
world of fashion—professional men, business 
men, workingmen, clerks, their wives and 
daughters by the thousands—politicians, 
turfmen, sports, emphatically dressed women 
of the demi-monde—all rubbing elbows. 
They were all talking of the chances of this 


THE PARADE OF HORSES TO THE POST 


The numbers of the horses and the names of the jockeys on the board in the background. 
their programmes in their hands 


favorite and that, and all staring up the 
track to where the starter was laboring to 
get thirteen prancing thoroughbreds into 
line. Suddenly the barrier shot up and the 
horses lunged away. They rushed past the 
grand-stand—swung around the broad turn— 
sped through the back stretch—swung into 
the second turn. The great crowd of twenty- 
five thousand sprang upon their chairs and 
strained to see the horses in the lead. The 
racers flashed into the home-stretch. The 





Bettors hanging over the rai! with 








HORSE-RACING AND THE 
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A RACE JUST AFTER THE HORSES HAVE LEFT THE POST 


crowd burst into urging cries: ‘‘Come on, 
Dandelion!”’ ‘‘Oh, you Picket!’’ ‘‘Come on, 
Merry Lark!’ Then as one horse forged 
ahead, ‘‘Dandelion leads!’’ rang out. The 
cry swelled to a roar, for Dandelion was the 
favorite. ‘‘Dandelion leads!’’ ‘‘ Dandelion 
wins!’’ 

But out of the straining ruck, a lean brown 
horse crept forward—gained Dandelion’s hips 


rs. 


—then her flanks. ‘‘Oh, Dandelion!” begged 
the crowd. The other horse still gained; 
a hundred yards from the wire the two were 
nose and nose. The crowd fell quiet. The 
other horse still gained—and dashed under 
the wire a neck ahead. 

It was a gallant race—gallantly run and 
gallantly won. And won by an unknown 
horse and an unknown jockey—and won 
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A LINE OF BOOK-MAKERS STANDING ON THEIR STOOLS TO WATCH A RACE 


They have moved out from the betting ring, but will run back, carrying their stools, to settle the bets as soon as the 
race is over 
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THE COACHING ENCLOSURE AT A RACE TRACK 
Filled with the equipages of wealthy New Yorkers 
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MR. AUGUST BELMONT AND A JOCKEY LOOKING OVER ONE OF THE HORSES ABOUT TO COMPETE 


Mr. Belmont owns Belmont Park, one of the most frequented of the race-tracks 


THE CROWD POURING INTO THE GROUNDS AT THE SARATOGA TRACK 





HORSE-RACING AND THE PUBLIC 


A TYPICAL CROWD INSIDE THE BETTING RING 


Note the young men reading the sporting columns of newspapers for ‘‘tips 





WHAT THE REAL ATTRACTION OF HORSE-RACING IS 


The huge crowd in the outdoor betting ring back of the grand stand at Belmont Park, which is now roofed over 

















HORSE-RACING 


within a fifth of a second of the record 
this famous race. This horse’s victory— 
with its big significance to the obscure jockey 
and the horse’s poor owner—would, if told 
in fiction, have wildly thrilled the great 
crowd. But the crowd was almost silent. 
A few weak, perfunctory cheers, a few hand- 
claps—that was all the winner got. 





WHY PEOPLE ATTEND THE RACES 


Before this I had often heard defenders of 


AND 
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small percentage of bettors—for over there 
in the betting ring were the book-makers 
and the scrambling public. But it was not 
till saw Tokalon win the Brooklyn Handicap 
uncheered that I began to awaken to the 
truth. Almost no one had bet on Tokalon; 
the book-makers in two moments had been 
made richer by half a million of the public’s 
money. Might not the great flat silence 
mean that the crowd had not the heart to 
applaud, and had not the heart because 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE BETTING RING ON THE DAY OF THE BROOKLYN 
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HANDICAP AT THE GRAVESEND 


TRACK 


racing declare that betting is a mere inci- 
dent of the sport; that to gamble is a human 
instinct, and that a few persons naturally seize 
this opportunity to gamble—that’s all betting 
had to do with racing. The betting, they 
said, deplorable though it might be, was a 
negligible item compared to the improve- 
ment of the breed of horses and to the 
pleasure the great non-betting public gained 
from the spectacle. I only partly believed 
these statements about the comparatively 





practically all of it had bet on other horses ? 
Might it not be true that all racegoers were 
bettors ’ 

Since then I have asked this last question 
of many persons of long acquaintance with 


racing—book-makers, horse owners, race 
officials, old devotees of the sport. They 
spoke to me frankly, in the open, matter-of- 
fact manner of men discussing a proper 
and established custom. They gave sub- 
stantially the same answer—that  prac- 
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POORER PEOPLE IN THE TEN-CENT GRANDSTAND OUTSIDE THE FENCE OF A LONG ISLAND TRACK 
‘The earnest littic groups show bettors inaking up ‘“‘books” 
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THE CROWD IN AND ABOUT THE GRANDSTAND BEFORE THE RACING BEGINS 
At one of the most important race meetings of the year. A plentiful sprinkling of women in the crowd, many of whom have 
made bets 























tically all who attend the races bet upon 
them. 

And these men all agreed upon another 
point: that betting, instead: of being an 
incident of the sport, is the very foundation 
of racing; that the betting ring, with its 
passionless book-makers and scrambling pub- 
lic, is just as necessary to racing as the 
ring about which the horses run. 

Betting is necessary to draw the crowds— 
at least big crowds. The average race-goer 
cares little for the individual horses; there’s 
no reason he should. If he has no bet, he’d 
probably be indifferent regarding which horse 
won. “I’ve got to put up a little bet to 
make me want to see a particular horse win, 
or it’s a slow game,”’ many a race-goer has 
said to me. There is no denying that a 
contest between good horses is exciting in 
itself, but few average race-goers would 
spend half a day and five dollars to see nine 
minutes’ racing—about the time consumed 
in the actual running of an afternoon’s 
card—between horses in which they were 
not interested. But let the race-goer make 
a bet on a certain horse (he picks his horse 
not from sentiment, but solely on the horse’s 
chances of winning; the horse that won 
for him in the first race. he may not bet 
on in the last), and he becomes a par- 
tisan of this horse, and his whole being 
is a gambler’s prayer that this horse win. 
Betting is a high-powered excitant—a mul- 
tiplier of interest. 

The undeniable attractiveness of a horse 
race, plus the added excitement that is given 
by the bet, plus the hope of getting ‘‘easy 
money’’—it is this sum that draws the 
crowd. If there were no betting, the last 
two incentives would be wiped out. The 
crowd would not attend, or at least the far 
greater part of it. Instead of a packed 
stand and field, there would be only 
those who cared for a race for the race’s 
sake. 


WHO THE RACE GOERS ARE 


It is obvious that the attendance main- 
tains racing. The gate receipts (on big 
days around New York they run from fifty 
to a hundred thousand dollars and even 
more) pay all the expenses of the meet that 
are not borne by the horse-owners, and 
are the source of the profits of the racing 
tracks. They also supply the purses which 
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attract the horses, and the purses supply 
the earnings on which the racing establish- 
ments are maintained—partly maintained, 
rather, for as a rule the winnings of a stable 
do not cover its expenses, and the owner 
has to draw upon his other resources to 
make up the deficit. If there were no betting 
there would be no crowd, or only a small 
crowd—there would be no public’s money— 
there would be no racing. Betting is the 
foundation of it all. 

Racing represents more ‘money than any 
other sport. The public pays millions annu- 
ally in gate receipts. Millions are invested 
in race-tracks, in buildings and farms, in 
horses that cost from a hundred dollars 
apiece to one hundred and fifty thousand: 
And tens of thousands of men are given 
work; in the eastern third of the United 
States alone 30,000 men and boys are em- 
ployed. Besides these wage-éarners there 
are the book-makers and their assistartts, 
and the straight gamblers. All these 
people and all this property exist upon the 
public’s money; all are dependent, in the 
final analysis upon betting—on the betting 
ring. 

Since the betting ring is the very life of 
this great sport, this great industry, it is 
worth while to have a look at the book- 
makers and their methods and to examine 
the chances the public has of winning. The 
book-makers have come from everywhere— 
from the racing stables, from the class of 
“regulars”? who make it a business to try 
to ‘‘beat”’ the races, from the saloonkeepers, 
from ‘practical. politics,” and a few even 
from the universities. Their ethics are those 
of the gambling fraternity. They are likely 
to be ‘‘fast,’’ their money comes easily, they 
spend it easily. Many of them are generous, 
ready to help a man in trouble. Here is an 
incident that illustrates this warmness of 
heart, and the way politics and the under 
world are mixed together. A newspaper 
man charged a New York politician with 
illegal registration of voters. The ‘‘floaters”’ 
who had given the newspapers man his evi- 
dence suddenly disappeared, and the poli- 
tician, virtuously indignant, had the news- 
paper man arrested for libel and pressed the 
case so vigorously that conviction seemed 
certain. A friend of the newspaper man 
learned that a certain book-maker knew the 
whereabouts of the ‘“‘floaters’”’ and went to 
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the book-maker and told of the newspaper 
man’s predicament. 

‘“‘Why sure, there was illegal registration; 
I know it,” said the book-maker. 

“Then help me bring back the witness, 
and he’ll be cleared,”’ said the friend eagerly. 

“But that’ll ruin Billy (the politician). 
No, I can’t do that. But I’ll tell you what 
I wili do. Bill oughtn’t squeeze your friend 
like that. I'll make him withdraw the case.” 
And the case was withdrawn. 

In the code of morals of this same book- 
maker it was considered honorable for him 
to perjure himself while on the witness stand, 
to beat the police in every possible way, to 
take every advantage of the betting public. 

The book-maker pure and simple is not 
strictly a gambler. He risks nothing. He 
and the keeper of a gambling house are certain 
of their profits no matter how the horses run 
or the cards fall. The book-maker takes the 
laws of chance into account; but he does 
not depend upon chance; he depends upon 
a cold business principle. 


THE BOOK-MAKER’S SYSTEM 


Suppose the race is among four equally 
good horses. There are theoretically four 
equal chances of winning, so the chance of 
each horse is ene to three; and betting, on 
the basis of. the full value of chances, should 
be at the rate of one dollar to win three. Say 
that the book-maker accepts $250 in bets on 
each horse—$1oo00 in all. To the bettors that 
backed the winning horse he would have to 
return the $250 they had bet and pay the 
$750 they had won, $1,000 in all—leaving not 
a cent for himself. But he saves himself 
by not giving the full value of the chances. 
Instead of offering odds of three to one 
on each horse, he would raise each horse’s 
“‘price,’’ making the odds, say, twelve to 
five. Out of the $1,000 he takes in there- 
fore, he has to pay on the winning horse 
only $60c plus the $250 wagered, leaving for 
himself a profit of $150. 

This is, of course, an example one probably 
never could duplicate from the race-track. 
The entries are generally more numerous, 
perhaps twenty horses in a race, and the odds 
may vary from five hundred to one to one to 
three. But the principle is exactly the 
same—to assume, in the odds offered the 
betting public, that each horse’s chance of 
winning is slightly better than it actually is. 
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The book-makers for ease in computing, have 
reduced the odds to percentage. The follow- 
ing table includes the more common odds: 
(The percentage shows the chance the horse 
on which the odds are laid is assumed to 
have to win.) 


BETTING ODDS IN PERCENTAGES 


I to I—50.00 
2740 1—33.33 
24 to 1—28.51 
3. 40)1—25:00 
4 to I—20.00 
44 to 1—18.19 
5 to 1—16.67 
6 to I—14.20 


g to I—10.00 
Io to I— 9.09 
11 to 1— 8.33 
12 to 1— 7.26 
i340 4— 7.14: 
14 to 1— 6.66 
25 tO 1— 6.25 
20 to 1— 4.76 
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8 to 1—11.11 

The total of the chances of all the horses in 
a race is, of course, 100 per cent. But if the 
reader will select any race reported in his 
newspaper, reduce the odds to percentage 
according to the above table, and add them 
together, he will find that the sum will be 
somewhere between 110 and 140. On some 
tracks, where the book-making is controlled 
by a syndicate, the percentage may rise even 
above 140. But on the average the sum 
of the odds offered by the book-makers is 
about 125 per cent. This ten, twenty-five, 
or forty per cent. extra is the book-makers’ 
“‘rake-off’’, 

The bookmaker has the per cent. value of 
all possible odds memorized; he can glance 
at the figures on the slate he holds up to the 
crowd and instantly tell what the sum of his 
‘prices’ is. In the betting ring the “price” 
on a horse is constantly changing, pushed up 
by the horse’s being heavily backed, or 
lowered by the growing of bettors’ belief in 
another horse. But what the book-maker is 
forced to take from the “‘price’’ of one horse 
he adds to the “‘price”’ of another. So, how- 
ever the ‘“‘prices’’ shift, the total remains 
practically the same—a wide margin of gain. 
This practice of making the betting odds less 
than the actual odds is the foundation of the 
book-maker’s profits. 

Another practice, known as ‘‘rounding the 
book,’’ makes the profits secure. If a book- 
maker, no matter how heavy the percentage 
in his favor, were to accept the bulk of the 
money placed with him in bets on one horse, 
and that horse won, he would be in a very 
sad way. Say that he had a book of $10,000, 
of which $5,000 was laid on a two to one 
favorite. The victory of this horse would 
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mean that he would have to:pay out $15,000, 
a loss of $5,000. To guard against such a 
disaster, a book-maker accepts in bets upon a 
single horse no more than an amount equal 
to that horse’s percentage of the sum he takes 
in on the race according to the percentage 
tables. That is, the book-maker with a 
$10,000 book on a race would accept upon a 
two to one (33.33 per cent.) horse only 
$3,333, upon a five to one horse (16.67 per 
cent.) only $1,667, and so on. This rule is 
not followed accurately—there is no time for 
exactness in the wild rush of the betting ring, 
but it is followed roughly by all the book- 
makers who play the game safely. 

Let us take a race, one with few entries for 
the sake of simplicity, to illustrate the per- 
centage system, and ‘‘rounding the book’’— 
say a $10,000 book on the Expectation Stakes, 
run at the Gravesend Track, Long Island, 
May 21st, 1906. 


A BOOK ON THE EXPECTATION STAKES 
Odds Odds in Per- 

centage 
Superman 6—1 14.20 
De Mund 3-5 


62.50 
Senator Clay 30—1 
W.H. Daniel 2—1 


Approximate amounts 
accepted 


$1,300 
51400 
300 
3,000 


$10,000 


Horse 


This book-maker would have had to pay 
out on Superman, who won, $9,100, giving 
him a profit of $900 on the race; on De Mund, 
had De Mund won, he would have had to 
pay out $8,640; on Senator Clay, $9,300; 


on W. H. Daniel, $9,000. So it is seen 
that no matter which horse won, this book- 
maker would make a profit. And it is just 
the same, however.many the entries and how- 
ever complicated the odds: the book-maker, 
so long as he sticks to this system, cannot 
lose. He has the “percentage” with him. 
However, the book-maker cannot always 
stick to this system. There may be several 
horses in a race on which the public will not 
bet. Even in this case the book-maker tries 
to arrange his book so that his possible pay- 
ment on any horse will not equal the amount 
he has taken in. There is one class of book- 
makers—and these are gamblers—who take 
all the money they can get on three or four 
horses, which the public thinks may have a 
chance but which they believe have not, 
not trying to get bets on the other horses. 
They attract bets to these horses by offering 
better prices than the other book-makers. 
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Of course they stake as little as possible on the 
horse they think is going to win. If one of 
the public’s horses wins, the book-makers 
are liable to lose all their receipts for that race, 
perhaps more. But if a horse they have 
taken no bets on wins, then the entire re- 
ceipts are clear profits. Such a book-maker 
has occasional heavy losses—he expects them; 
but he averages a heavy profit, just like the 
man who follows the safe percentage system. 

But all this profit is not clear profit. A 
book-maker’s expenses are about $50 a day, 
most of which is for the salaries of his assis- 
tants. Until a few years ago Eastern race- 
tracks derived direct income from the book- 
makers (race-tracks still do in many parts of 
the country), who paid for their privilege by 
each buying daily several admission tickets. 
At present the two to four hundred book- 
makers pay $15 a day to a manager of the 
betting ring for ‘‘supplies,’’ $12 of which is 
for stationery worth a few cents. This 
amounts to from $3,000 to $6,000 a day, or, 
for the district about New York City alone, 
to about half a million in the course of a 
racing season. 

The Jockey Club, which has absolute con- 
trol of racing in the Eastern part of the United 
States, says that this great “‘rake-off’’ from 
the book-makers does not come to it. The 
sum hardly goes to the manager of the betting 
ring, and it is hardly thrown away. It would 
be interesting to learn just where the money 
does go—to know just what is the actual re- 
lation between the betting ring and the finan- 
cial and social leaders who compose the 
Jockey Club; but to trace this relation would 
be to go afield from the purpose of this article. 


POOL-ROOM BETTING 


The pool-room does not support racing, 
as does the betting ring, but more people 
gamble on the races in the pool-room than 
with the track book-makers. The betting 
ring and the pool-room are essentially alike, 
but a large part of the public sees a difference 
between the two, condones the one and con- 
demns the other. It is respectable to bet on 
a horse in a race-track; it is a felony (in New 
York and some other states) to bet on a horse 
in a pool-room. The exact difference is an 
interesting one, and I have never heard it 
more clearly explained than by a policeman 
who was somewhat unsteady from a few 
drinks. He bent down with difficulty, laid 
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his umbrella upon the floor, and stood close 
beside it. ‘‘Now I’m in de race-track.”’ 
He held out an imaginary bill. ‘* ‘Hey dere, 
bookie, put me down dis five-spot on Mary 
Ann.’ De bookie takes de coin—I’m all 
right—de law can’t touch me.” He stepped 
across the umbrella. ‘Now I’m in de pool- 
room. See? ‘Hey, Jimmie, put me down 
dis five-spot on Mary Ann.’ Down it goes, 
an’—Oh, Lord, dere de cop’s bustin’ in de 
door! I’m pinched!” 

In some cities they run wide open, but in 
New York, owing to the more or less sincere 
effort to suppress them, they are run under 
cover. You enter an insignificant little 
store—most likely a cigar store—in a side 
street. If you are not known to the lookout, 
you cannot pass him; you may be a detective. 
But if you are known the lookout touches a 
button, a signal buzzes through the wall, 
there is a rattle of iron bars, and at one side of 
the little room a hidden door swings open. 
The door is heavy, solid, steel-covered, six 
or eight inches thick—looks as if it had been 
built to withstand siege. And so it has; raid- 
ing police, beating upon it with hammers and 
axes, would be held back long enough by it 
for the destruction of all the incriminating 
pool-room paraphernalia. 

The pool-room is conducted on exactly 
the same principle as a book in the betting 
ring—it is, in fact, identical with a betting 
ring save that it is located in a room out- 
side the track fence a.id that its information 
is received by wire. Pool-room odds are less 
favorable to the public than those of the book- 
maker—they are necessarily so, for the pool- 
room keeper gets fewer and smaller bets than 
a book in the ring, and his expenses are 
greater; in New York City police protection 
alone is said to cost $50 a week. 

There are in New York City about 400 
poolrooms, in the United States about 6,000, 
and in all these every race of importance is 
played; so that, in addition to the crowd at 
the race-track, there are perhaps a quarter or 
a haif million persons placing bets on the 
same races. Considering only the number of 
bettors, the pool-room is a greater evil than 
the betting ring. 


AN UNBEATABLE GAME 


The game can’t be beaten. Of course a 
very few regular bettors may average a profit, 
and occasionally on a day when a majority 


at the races. 
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of the ‘‘favorites’’ are victorious, the public 
may carry home more money than it carried 
out to the race track but, on an average, it is 
mathematically impossible for the public to 
win. It is just as though four men were 
playing poker in a room, and a fifth man who 
held the stakes charged for his trouble twenty- 
five per cent. of each pot. At the end one 
man might go away richer, but the other three 
would go away much poorer, and the four 
would take away only seventy-five per cent. 
of the sum they had jointly brought. 

And yet the public flocks to the track— 
on holidays in twenty, thirty, and forty thou- 
sands—and mobs the book-makers in their 
eagerness to get their money down on -the 
favorites. They come primed with wisdom 
gleaned from the racing columns of the daily 
papers, or from the ‘‘dope sheets”’ of ‘‘touts”’ 
that sell tips on ‘‘sure winners”’ at a dollar or 
two dollars a day. These tipsters, if the 
public only stopped to think, are obvious 
quacks: were they really able to pick the 
winner with such immensely profitable regu- 
larity as their alluring advertisements de- 
clare, they would not be selling their infor- 
mation to green bettors, but would be making 
fortunes by using their own tips in the betting 
ring. But many bettors do not stop to think. 
They forget that in the betting ring it is wits 
against wits, and that the book-maker’s wits 
are far the sharper, and are backed by a per- 
centage. They forget that only one horse 
runs for the betting public, and all the others 
run for the book-makers. 

Of course a trick is occasionally put up on 
the ‘‘bookies’”’ and they are badly beaten— 
but the betting public does not profit. A horse 
will be secretly prepared for a race; or per- 
haps its owner will have it make a poor show- 
ing in several preliminary races. It appar- 
ently has no chance in the big race for which 
it has been waiting; the book-makers quote 
long odds; the owner and his friends dis- 
creetly bet as much as they can—and they 
make a great ‘“‘killing.’’ But this is rare. 

There is a very small class of men—the 
‘“‘regulars’”—who are more or less successful 
With them betting is a business. 
They have studied the races as a lawyer law, 
or a doctor medicine. They know every 
horse, and know his performance in every 
race he ever ran; and they know just about 
what his present condition is. They rarely 
miss a race, and bet perhaps only once a day, 
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perhaps but two or three times a week. They 
wait till they see a horse they like at a 
price they like; and then they put down their 
money. With them it is cool study, cool 
calculation. But even these comparatively 
few men are not consistent winners. One 
well-known turfman,, the owner of many 
horses, and himself a heavy bettor, said to 
me: ‘‘Now and then a man has a striking 
success; a few men even have successful 
years; but over a term of years not one man 
in 50,000 that try, makes money by playing 
the races. I know of only one man who made 
a conspicuous success.’’ He was referring 
to the noted plunger, the late Pittsburg Phil, 
who died a millionaire. Pittsburg Phil was 
successful because he was gifted with a re- 
markable faculty—the faculty of being able 
to pick the winner by instinct. 


THE BETTING PUBLIC 


In England the King, who owns a racing 
stable, sets the example of attending and 
betting on the races, and the example is 
followed through the nobility on down to the 
laboring man. In this country the race- 


going and race-betting habit is not so univer- 


sal, though even here the track draws its 
following from almost all classes. On week 
days the crowd is made up of the gamblers, 
of the ‘“‘sporty’’ element, of business men 
who have caught the betting fever and miss 
as few races as they can, and a varying per- 
centage of the general public. On Saturdays, 
holidays, and big race days—these are the 
fat days of the book-makers—the crowd is 
from two to ten times its ordinary size, and 
the increase is almost entirely from the gen- 
eral race-going public. 

This general betting public is mainly com- 
posed of people in comfortable finanical cir- 
“cumstances: lawyers, brokers, the element 
that speculates in Wall Street, merchants, 
salesmen, ‘‘sporty”’ young clerks with their 
week’s salaries in their pockets, members 
of the leisure class with time to kill, and men 
who own or control small shops, such as 
grocers, butchers, restauranteurs, saloon- 
keepers. Comparatively few men in positions 
of financial trust, such as bank employees, 
are in the crowd. These men realize that if 
they were seen frequently at the races, they 
would fall under suspicion and their dis- 
charge might quickly follow. And there are 
practically no laborers—the racing game de- 
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mands people with money—and very few of 
the well paid skilled workmen, who are much 
less prodigal in their spending than salesmen 
or young professional men of the same earn- 
ings. Waiters, barbers, cabmen, porters, 
and men of similar employment bet a great 
deal on the races, but mainly in pool- 
rooms. 

The public can’t beat the game, but the 
chief loss is far more serious than the mon- 
etary one—the loss of character of men. 
We all know of lives that have been injured or 
ruined—of men who have neglected their 
work for the races—of young men whose de- 
votion to the track has cost them their posi- 
tions and started them down—of men who, 
having lost all their own money, have em- 
bezzled to make the “‘one more” bet that 
would restore their fortunes. There is no 
measuring so intangible a quantity as the re- 
sults of an evil influence, but some students 
of racing have said that as many are ruined 
by betting on the races as by intemperance. 
‘“‘T would not keep a man a minute if I knew 
he played the races,’’ I have heard many 
employers say; “‘the temptation is too great 
—I could not trust him.” The betting 
mania gains its hold quietly, insinuatingly— 
and once the grip is secure, the mania is well- 
nigh irresistible. . 

There is a grain of truth in the ancient 
fiction that racing improves the breed of 
horses; but the greater truth, the more im- 
portant truth, is that racing lowers the breed 
of men. The social and financial leaders at 
the head of the Jockey Club assuage their 
consciences by saying that to bet is human, 
and that if the public did not bet upon horses 
they would bet upon something else—the 
usual argument directed against the restrict- 
tion of vice. But the doctrine of advance 
does not recognize this argument; it demands 
that opportunities for vice be reduced to the 
minimum. Betting on races should be made 
as difficult as possible; it should be forbidden 
by law. And not by such laws as exist in the 
state of New York, where at every race is 
enacted the farce of wild betting between the 
public and book-makers in a betting ring, 
that is posted with placards prohibiting bet- 
ting and book-making—but forbidden by 
stringent laws, stringently enforced. The 
result of such laws may be the death of rac- 
ing. But the breed of men is more impor- 
tant than the breed of horses. 











HEN Admiral Togo was informed 

\ ; / that the city of Tokyo had decreed 

a public triumph in his honor, he 
remarked that such distinction was illogical 
and unmerited, since every man in the navy 
had done as much as he to secure the country’s 
success. Granted, for mere argument’s sake, 
the truth of the statement—on the ground 
that each man did his duty to the utmost— 
we must still dispute the Admiral’s dictum. 
The public triumph was called for not only 
because Heihachiro Togo led the fleets to 
signal and glorious victory, but also because 
he embodies the Japanese ideal of what such 
a leader should be. 

Every country has the right to set up its 
own ideal of a great man. ‘In Europe this 
ideal has undergone such changes in the 
course of the last two thousand years that 
were the representative heroes of our various 
epochs brought suddenly together in the flesh, 
it is doubtful whether they would con- 
sent to shake hands with each other; it is 
certain that our intricate and slowly de- 
veloped modern standards would be notably 
shaken and confused. Even now the hero- 
worshippers are divided into two camps, the 
one maintaining that a man should be judged 
by his public actions alone, the other asking 
that his private life be as elevated and spot- 
‘less as his public career is useful and illus- 
trious. We have conferred the title of 
‘‘Great”’ on men who were merely successful 
in the special lines on. which their genius and 
energy were directed. Recognizing their 
exceptional powers, we doubtless have a 
right to do so, to set aside from our estimate 
of them their defects, vices, crimes, in so far 
as these only affected the private lives of 
such men as Napoleon, Peter of Russia, the 
Duke of Marlborough. They were of their 
time, we say. 

The same has been true, to some extent, of 
Japanese hero-worship in the past; there 
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are dark pages of treachery and cruelty in 
the history of Iyeyasu, for instance, the great 
ruler whose name is pronounced to-day with 
such passionate reverence. But there has 
been a remarkable development in Japanese 
ideals during the last fifty years, and it is only 
when a man fulfils these in every particular 
that the country now really enshrines him 
in its heart. Truth, modesty, frugality, 
spotless morals combined with stern and 
unwavering faithfulness to duty; a courage 
so patent that it needs and accepts no praise, 
united to the highest intelligence and the 
ever-present common sense which is_ the 
newest idol of national worship—here is the 
long list of virtues required for a modern 
Japanese hero; and we venture to say that 
it is because Admiral Togo possesses these 
qualifications that he has reaped in the es- 
timation of his countrymen the full reward 
of his splendid achievements. 


A SAILOR BY RACE 


His biography, scanty in detail, striking 
in its few well-known facts, has formed the 
subject of so many recent articles in the press 
that I shall only recapitulate it very briefly. 
It is the record of a man who has always done 
his best to fulfil with thoroughness the im- 
mediate task of the moment, whether great 


or small, with no thought of personal advan-, 


tage, apparently without the spur of personal 
ambition. The modern Nelson, as he has 
been dubbed by writers who delight in melo- 
dramatic parallels, comes of a long line of 
Satsuma samurai, founded, according to a 
tradition quoted by Mr. Lloyd in his “‘ Life of 
Admiral Togo,” by a Taira princess who took 
refuge from her enemies, the Minamoto, with 
the then Prince of Satsuma, and in gratitude 
for his protection, brought up her sons to be 
his faithful adherents. Satsuma is a hard 
country, calculated to call forth the distinc- 
tive virtues of the samurai in the highest de- 
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gree. On the map it shows as a small rugged 
peninsula, boot-shaped like Italy, running 
down at the extreme south-west corner: of 
the Island of Kyushu, and apparently kicking 
away its neighbor province of Osumi, which 
thrusts a long tongue of land into the sea close 
beside it. The Satsuma men had large 
families; the land was scanty and poor; so 
that only by the most constant effort and the 
sternest economy could it be made to produce 
the sustenance required for its numerous 
inhabitants. Its remoteness and poverty 
saved it from the dangerous attention of the 
central gove nment, and during many cen- 
turies it was more thoroughly autonomous 
than the other provinces. It had one further 
qualification for becoming, as it has become, 
the cradle of the Japanese Navy; its long 
line of sea coast, indented and dangerous, 
required that its sons should be fearless and 
well trained seamen; its great land-locked 
bay afforded perfect protection to its fleets; 
and the Daimyo of Satsuma was also the 
Lord of the Loochoo Islands, a fact which 
established his right to own and navigate 
large ships when no inhabitants of any other 
province were permitted to leave the country 
or to own anything larger than a fishing 
vessel. The absence of inherited dispositions 
for a special vocation may be overcome in 
one generation, when skilful training is com- 
bined with the spur of national necessity ; 
the timid, peace-loving farmers of northern 
and eastern Japan have shown themselves 
as valiant in the field as any samurai; but, 
when destiny suddenly calls on men to exer- 
cise the particular virtues which their fore- 
bears have worshipped for a thousand years— 
when it gives them free hand to use the one 
trade which has preserved their independence, 
furnished their livelihood, employed their 
intelligence for a like period, then something 
akin to invincibility springs into being, and 
we behold an organization as relatively com- 
plete and effectual as the existing navy of 
Japan. 

It has surprised the world; but we may be 
sure that it has not surprised—indeed, that 
it yet falls far short of the ideals of, the men 
who so largely compose and command it, the 
men of Admiral Togo’s country and par- 
entage. I never meet the great man without 
feeling that the grave glance of those quiet 
brown eyes is looking through and beyond 
me and all the other negligible units of our 
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little futile gatherings, to the squadrons that 
lie at anchor or ‘patrol the endless miles of 
coast; he always seems to be thinking 
out improvements, perfecting combinations— 
possibilities of attack and defense; and 
though his natural kindliness and perfect 
courtesy make him instantly responsive to 
the most commonplace remark, yet, the 
answer once given, there is no attempt to 
continue the conversation. The inner man 
withdraws from the actual scene because it 
has no relation with the real subjects of his 
thought. Those belong to his trade and his 
trade is the defense of the empire. 


HIS FIRST ACHIEVEMENT 


This silent concentration upon his real 
business in life has brought about long periods 
of uneventful work, both in England where 
he passed seven years in quietly obtaining 
the mastery of his profession, and in Japan 
where for sixteen more he labored in its 
service at sea and on shore, mounting the 
slow grades of promotion. These periods 
have been the despair of his biographers. 
There are no “‘purple patches,” no picturesque 
incidents in his career before the China-Japan 
war. Then the sinking of the Kaosheng (after 
four hours of patient negotiation during 
which every effort was made to bring her 
self-installed commanders to reason and 
save all lives) suddenly flung Togo’s name 
to the world in a storm of accusation and 
reproach. The world and its judgments left 
him unmoved; in a moment of crisis, where 
an error must be fatal, he was obliged to take 
upon himself the entire responsibility of un- 
supported action. The man, who from the 
dawn of reason to the zenith of his mature 
middle age had followed the light of duty 
with all his soul, could count on not being 
deprived of that beacon at the crisis of his 
life; the possibility of allowing the Kaosheng 
to deposit troops, arms, and ammunition at 
Asan, to serve China against Japan in the 
war just begun, was not to be considered for 
a moment. 

It will be remembered that the Kaosheng 
was approached by the Naniwa (of which Togo 
was then captain) just after the first naval 
engagement (hostilities being therefore fully 
declared) and ordered to follow. The British 
Captain Galsworthy had decided .to obey, 
the ship having been merely hired as a trans- 
port and not as a combatant; but his Chinese 
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passengers prevented him from doing so, and 
threatened to take his life. Neither would 
they allow him to go on board the Naniwa 
as Captain Togo begged that he and all the 
other foreigners should do. Hour after 
hour passed in fruitless expostulation and 
warning. Then Togo realized that the Kao- 
sheng was probably holding out in expecta- 
tion of the arrival of the Chinese fleet. No 
further hesitation was possible. The red 
flag was hoisted, and prolonged whistling 
sounded as a signal that firing was about to 
begin. When the Kaosheng was struck by 
the shell which sent her to the bottom, the 
Captain and crew jumped into the water. 
The Captain and the First Mate were saved 
by the Naniwa, but of the remainder, most 
were shot by the Chinese on board the sinking 
Kaosheng. Mr. Lloyd calls attention to the 
fact that Captain Galsworthy had been a 
comrade of Togo on board the training ship 
“‘Worcester”’ at Plymouth. 

Togo’s action, partially reported and en- 
tirely misunderstood, raised a storm of exe- 
cration in Europe, which caused something 
like dismay in Tokyo; it was, however, in- 
stantly justified by the best living authorities 
on international law. Realizing at once its 
extreme gravity and absolute necessity, Togo 
decided, should trouble come to Japan, at 
once to pay the penalty of a conscientious 
mistake by committing harakiri, in matters 
of importance the final apology which shifts 
responsibilty to the dead and silences re- 
proach. Had that unfortunate necessity 
arisen, I am sure his dogged spirit would 
have found full consolation at the last 
moment in the knowledge that the Kaosheng’s 
troops, arms and ammunition had at last 
gone where they could never be used against 
Japan. 

The Admiral’s public career since 1894 is 
so well known that it is unnecessary to re- 
capitulate it here. The man himself is less 
well known, even to his own countrymen. 
The populace is never satisfied till it has, so 
to speak, dramatized its heroes; and Togo’s 
sincere and simple abhorrence of publicity 
has already built a ‘‘legend’”’ around him 
which will cling to his name forever. The 
people cannot content themselves with as- 
cribing merely natural attributes to their 
idols; one of the myths universally believed 
about the Admiral is that when he went to 
wait for Rojestvensky in the Japan Sea, he 
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forbade his wife and children to write to him, 
for fear of distracting his mind from the task 
inhand. I asked Madame Togo if this were 
true; she laughed and shook her head. “‘ Just 
one of the newspaper stories,”’ she said; ‘“‘my 
husband wrote to us constantly and was 
always very pleased to hear from home. ” 

In these days of passionate self advertise- 
ment and dependence on publicity, Togo’s 
sincere humility is such a surprise to the 
world that we cannot wonder at the enthusi- 
asm bestowed. on a virtue which we all find 
exquisitely fitting in others without caring 
to practise it ourselves. When this rare 
quality is combined, as it is in Togo’s case, 
with another virtue still more rare to-day, 
a truly Franciscan love of poverty, the 
saintly halo is complete. There was a ques- 
tion of presenting the Admiral with a million 
yen (one hundred thousand pounds) as a 
mark of the nation’s gratitude for his services. 
It was taken for granted by those who knew 
him that he would refuse the gift. One of 
the Tokyo papers remarked: ‘‘The Admiral 
would really be much perplexed to know 
what to do with a million yen.” 

Yet money is a sacred thing to him, as it is 
to Kuroki and other great men here to-day. 
Every cent must be carefully laid out. Last 
autumn Admiral Togo’s humility led him 
into what he considered a terrible piece 
of extravagance. The Court photographer, 
Maruki, had once taken his portrait, and 
everybody was buying :t—naturally enough. 
Togo saw himself in all the shop windows, 
and was very much troubled. He walked 
into Maruki’s one morning and called for the 
head of the firm, who arrived with smiles and 
bows to welcome his illustrious client, but the 
Admiral’s face was stern. ‘“‘I am shocked 
to find,’’ he said “‘that people are buying my 
photograph. It is very wrong that they 
should spend money on the portrait of such a 
stupid person. I wish to have the negative 
so that you may print no more copies.” 

Maruki (who told me the story himself) 
was making a fine harvest off the picture, 
and had no desire to part with it. ‘Your 
Excellency will have to pay for the negative,” 
he explained. “I know,” the Admiral re- 
plied sadly, ‘‘what do you for ask it?”’ 

Maruki considered for a moment, and then 
named what he thought would be a pro- 
hibitive price—twenty yen. Togo sighed. 
“That is a great sum for a poor man like me 
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to pay—but I must have the negative.” So 
he counted out the money and carried off the 
picture. 
“You ought to have presented it to him,” 
I cried indignantly, when I heard the story. 
‘‘Business is business,’’ was Mr. Maruki’s 
curt reply. 


THE ADMIRAL IN PUBLIC 


With all this profound modesty the Ad- 
miral never appears embarrassed or shy when 
called upon to be the central figure of some 
great function, like the public triumph at 
Uyeno, or the religious ceremony at Aoyama 
Cemetery last October, when he conducted 
the worship for the souls of the naval officers 
and men who had perished in the war. 
Thousands of persons were present, including 
the families of the deceased, and Togo’s in- 
tense sympathy with them was well known. 
I was told that he requested his own son not 
to come and meet him in Yokohama when he 
entered with the conquering fleet, saying, ‘‘So 
many parents have lost their sons—so many 
sons their fathers, that it will remind them of 
their losses to hear of our meeting.”’ 

In every public speech of his he has re- 
ferred to his sorrow for the brave dead, and 
his heart must have been sore on that beauti- 
ful October morning in the Aoyama Cemetery. 
After the rite was over, he took the hand of 
the little son of one of the dead officers, and, 
thus accompanied, went and spoke his sym- 
pathy to the bereaved mourners who were 
assisting at the ceremony. But on this, as 
on all other public occasions, nothing could 
exceed the dignity and calmness of his de- 
meanor, the preparedness, if I may use the 
word, of every act and gesture. I have 
watched him through many public functions, 
both sad and joyful, and have always re- 
ceived the impression that he was really un- 
conscious of himself, but conscious of some 
invisible presence so infinitely greater than 
the mere human ones that all personal pre- 
occupation was swept away by it. 

There is something supremely interesting 
in watching the daily demeanor of this Bayard 
of the sea. One could, of course, never 
imagine him as sending the message which 
satisfied the ardent soul of the Latin hero, 
“All is lost save honor,” for in Togo’s eyes 
honor consists in carrying out a task to prac- 
tical perfection—nothing less would serve 
the country and therefore nothing less would 
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satisfy him, its servant. But the delicacy 
of feeling, the gentleness to the weak, the 
silent, immaculate courage and brave simplic- 
ity of the Japanese hero inevitably call to 
mind the Flower of Chivalry personified in 
the Bayards of Europe. The polish is want- 
ing in Togo. In his young days his chief and 
leader Saigo Takamori, used to introduce him 
laughingly as the ‘‘foolish Togo Heihachiro.” 
Saigo himself was one of the silent men who 
can do themselves no justice in conversation. 

Confucius declared that “‘the great man 
possesses capacity but has the face of a fool.” 
That was an overstatement on the part of 
the sage, probably intended to drive home 
the fact that the deeply serious persons do 
not show their powers to the first comer. 
Admiral Togo’s face is thoughtful, benevolent, 
and above all very simple and frank. When 
he is pleased or amused at some passing inci- 
dent, it lights up with pure schoolboy laugh- 
ter. During the recent visit of Prince Arthur, 
a little ‘‘jiujitsu’’ entertainment was given 
at the British Embassy, where a girl pro- 
fessor of the art performed surprising feats 
in disarming her male adversary, playfully 
tossing him over her head with one hand, 
and so forth. It was an informal gathering, 


and no particular seats were assigned to the 


guests. Hearing a joyous laugh behind me, 
I turned round and beheld the great Admiral 
at the very back of the room, standing with 
one or two of the servants who had crept in 
to look at the show, and evidently enjoying 
the whole thing like a boy. When Sir Claude 
MacDonald remarked that he was glad his 
housemaids were not trained jiujitsuists like 
the young lady before us, the Admiral joined 
in the general shout of laughter, then caught 
me looking at him, and disappeared for the 
rest of the evening. 


A MAN OF FEELING 


Togo is fond of children and never appeared 
to greater advantage than at the charming 
garden party given by Mr. and Mrs. Sonada 
at chrysanthemum time last autumn. The 
host and hostess had the happy idea of bring- 
ing the boys and girls of one of the primary 
schools to welcome the hero and his brother 
officers, and these little people sang a naval 
war song and then ‘‘banzai’d” enthusiasti- 
cally, as Japanese children can. An eye- 
witness remarked afterward that ‘“‘the be- 
nignity which is a prominent characteristic 
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of Admiral Togo’s countenance, seemed 
perfectly compatible with this greeting from 
the representatives of the infant world. 
One finds difficulty in reading into that parti- 
cularly sweet face any indications of the 
might in battle which has made Togo one 
of the most renowned naval captains of all 
ages.”” It is when great emotions are in 
question that all feeling is kept in the back- 
ground. When he assumed the command of 
the fleet he stated, in the most business-like 
way, that ‘‘ Japan would conquer at sea, but 
not until he himself and Admiral Shibayama 
had died.” Only once in the whole war did 
he show any feeling of joy, and that was 
after the battle of the Sea of Japan. His 
reports to the Emperor are as concise and 
unassuming as his famous message before the 
destruction of the Baltic Fleet. Having 
received an earnest message from the Emperor 
on the eve of the battle, a message urging 
the importance of the occasion and the ne- 
cessity for a supreme effort, Togo replied, 
‘‘Let His Majesty rest assured. Battle is 
merely a matter of opportunity. Heihachiro 
will not forfeit the occasion.”’ 

As calm in sorrow as in joy, he accepted the 
disaster to the Mikasa‘ in silent resignation 


though the sinking of his beloved flagship and 
the terrible loss of life incurred must have 
pierced him to the heart, and sadly clouded 
the splendid day of the Emperor’s review 


of the combined fleets. Someone ventured 
to offer condolences. The Admiral replied, 
‘‘Regrettable! I could not believe it when I 
received the telegram.’”’ Then he quickly 
changed the subject. 

Apart from matters of state, the Admiral’s 
influence has made itself widely felt on the 
great subject of religion and has certainly 
had much to do with the marked revival of 
religious feeling in Japan since the war broke 
out. His first, and quite spontaneous, act 
on returning after the decisive victory in the 
Japan Sea, was to go and give thanks at the 
Shrines of Isé. These are the Mecca of Japan, 
the home and cradle of all that is dearest to 
the heart of the devout Japanese. It must 
have been a very impressive scene when Togo 
and some three hundred naval officers and a 
thousand bluejackets joined in the thanks- 
giving service held at Yamada in the beautiful 

1There were suspicions of foul play at the time. These 
have now been entirely removed. The explosion occurred in 


the magazine and tore three large holes in the ship’s side. 
She will shortly be refloated. 
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archaic building which, renewed every 
twenty years with absolute fidelity to the 
original edifice, has served as a model for pure 
Japanese architecture for more than two 
thousand years. It is supposed that this act 
of piety on the Admiral’s part suggested to 
the Emperor his own visit to the Shrines, 
which took place later, as well as that which 
the Empress contemplates making this spring. 


TOGO’S HOME 


The Admiral’s home is in a remote quarter 
of the city, and is as simple and unpretentious 
as everything else that belongs to him. I 
spent a long afternoon with Madame Togo 
a little while ago, and forced myself to notice 
the details which usually escape me when some 
strong human interest is present. The little 
brown house stands back from the street, in 
a small but well kept garden. The first 
greeting I received was from two fine setters, 
who have the privilege of accompanying 
their master on the long, solitary shooting 
expeditions which are his favorite recreation. 
As all good dogs speak English, even in Japan, 
these guardians received me amicably, and 
a smiling maid ushered me into a tiny hall 
and thence into the sitting room, furnished, 
in concession to modern ideas, with a few 
chairs and tables, and a carpet which relieves 
the foreign visitor from the uncomfortable 
necessity of removing his shoes. Madame 
Togo is a gentle, intelligent looking woman, 
with very bright eyes and the quiet, charming 
manners of the old-fashioned Japanese lady. 

The first thing she showed me was an object 
which had evidently given her great pleasure 
and which, she said, her husband valued very 
highly—the little bust of Nelson, made of 
wood and copper from the ‘‘Victory” and 
sent to the Admiral by his English admirers a 
short time before. The curious parallel 
between the achievements of the two great 
sailors, and the coincidence of the centenary 
of Trafalgar occurring at the moment of Togo’s 
return and the visit of the British fleet had 
impressed her, as it had all the Japanese, 
very deeply. She was still also under the 
domination of intense relief at her husband’s 
safe return, and told me that the period of 
his two absences had seemed unbearably 
long from the weight of daily and hourly 
anxiety. 

But quickly turning to happier subjects, 
she brought out three large albums of congrat- 
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ulatory postcards which had come showering 
in from Europe after the fall of Port Arthur, 
and again, more abundantly, after the battle 
of the JapanSea. There were many hundreds 
of them, and they all came from Germany 
and Italy. So far, it seemed no interpreter 
had been found to explain the messages they 
bore, and for quite an hour I translated them 
one after another, wondering at the passionate 
enthusiasm aroused in the breasts of dwellers 
in remote German and Italian towns by the 
Admiral’s victories. Many came from naval 
men, especially engineers—these were mostly 
Italian; then there were funny little cards 
full of chickens and forget-me-nots and roses, 
scribbled over with the names of schoolboys 
and schoolgirls—members of dozens of differ- 
ent ‘‘Vereine’’ in the Fatherland; one, 
traced with eager care, came from two small 
children, ‘‘Karl’’ and ‘Hilda,’ and bore 
a Bavarian postmark. At last I had to 
promise to fetch the albums some day and 
write out all the messages in English. 

Then a case which had arrived from Italy 
was laid before me, and proved to contain 
a long blue ribbon fringed with gold and em- 
broidered with a dramatic message of con- 
gratulation ‘“‘To the glorious patriotism, 


supreme talent, and splendid valor of the hero, 


Togo.”’ ‘‘What is it for?’’? asked Madame 
Togo; “it is very pretty, but I suppose it 
must be useful for some thing?’’ I explained 
that in Italy such decorations were attached 
to congratulatory bouquets and wreaths. 
Her face lighted up. ‘‘I see,” she exclaimed, 
“the gentleman wanted to send flowers, but 
it was too far, so he just sent the ribbon that 
should have tied them. What a pretty idea!” 

‘‘Is the Admiral fond of flowers?’’ I asked, 
looking at a lovely arrangement whichestood 
in the niche of honor before the family tablets. 
‘“‘Of course,’’ was the reply, ‘“‘every Japanese 
loves flowers.’’ Hanging in another house- 
hold shrine was a little frame containing two 
exquisitely painted cards, on one a branch 
of cherry blossom all blushing in the sunshine, 
on the other the naval flag flying over a 
battleship at anchor, and, in the foreground, 
a sailor’s cap and sword. ‘‘My husband loves 
those twopictures ;they are very, very precious 
to him,” said my hostess; ‘‘ when he returned 
from Tsushima he went to pay a visit to the 
Emperor’s daughters. Just as he was going 
away, the eldest Princess said, ‘Please wait 
a moment, I want to paint something for 
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you!’ So she sat down and made those two 
pictures and gave them to him. He was so 
touched and pleased.”’ 

Looking at the dainty works of art, I 
wondered if the Princess had not quoted as 
she drew: 


“Would you ask what is the Spirit of Japan? 
Watch the mountain cherry waving in the morn- 
ing sunshine, and you behold it.” 


The meaning of which is that as the cherry 
blossom rejoices in the sun, though the breeze 
will fling its petals to the ground before night, 
so the true Japanese smiles at life and is care- 
less of death. 

I remembered too another cherry blossom 
story connected with the Princesses and one 
of their attendants—how a branch of artificial 
cherry blossom had been made and sent from 
their palace to an officer in Manchuria, an 
officer so young and gallant and charming 
that the little royal ladies, like many others, 
wove a halo of romantic interest round his 
career. He was badly wounded at Nanshan, 
and then the Princesses’ Maid of Honor sent 
him another gift, a cherry branch bare of 
blossom. ‘‘I thank you and I understand,” 
he wrote in reply; ‘‘When my time comes I 
shall remember the lesson of the cherry blos- 
soms and return to earth silently and un- 
complainingly, as the petals fall.”’ 

The sun was shining low through the glass 
screens when I rose to go—the stone lan- 
tern and the maples outside in the garden 
were all golden in the evening haze. Sud- 
denly a great cold picture over the door caught 
my eye—a picture of Port Arthur with the 
sulky battleships riding on the water, and 203 
Metre Hill looming huge and _ forbidding 
under a mantle of snow. Madame Togo’s 
eyes followed my glance—then she turned 
away with a shudder. 

“That horrible picture!’’ she exclaimed; 
“‘he will have it there, but when I look at it— 
it hurts—here!” and she laid her hand on 
her heart, all the agony of the long suspense 
manifested in the gesture. 

The next time I met her and the Admiral 
it was at a great Japanese feast. We were 
all sitting on the floor and Madame Togo was 
smiling softly at the sight of five dream- 
flower geishas, dressed as Cherry, Iris, Maple, 
Chrysanthemum, and Peony, who were kneel- 
ing around the wise old Admiral in poses of 
adoring veneration. Their little white fingers 
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were surreptitiously feeling his robes (he 
was in the beautiful Japanese costume) to 

-.see if he and they were made out of the same 
stuff as other mortals and their garments; 
one, the Iris, a mere child, reached out her 
gold and amethyst sleeves spreading on the 
mats like fallen petals, and offered him a cup 
of saké. When he took it and drank it sol- 
emnly to her health, his eyes were full of 
laughter, like those of a happy boy. Dear, 
cheery, gentle old fighter! What wonder that 
he comes next to the Emperor in the people’s 
hearts? 


THE PEOPLE’S DEVOTION 


The Japanese have, for the men who defend 
their country, what a French writer calls 
“Le génie de l’amour,”’ and anyone who had 
only witnessed the love and devotion shown 
to the soldiers and the great military com- 
manders would imagine that affection and 
gratitude could go no further. But the feel- 
ing for the sailors transcends this sentiment 
in its passionate veneration. The grave 
pride of even the youngest officer in the navy 
is something wonderful to see; he wears his 
uniform as if the garment had come to him 
straight from the hands of heavenly ministers; 
he models his speech on the clear Satsuma 
lines, scorning the softening slur of the Tokyo 
dialect which pronounces the great Admiral’s 
name ‘“‘To-ngo” instead of Togo. One of 
these boys came to see me a few weeks ago 
just before the training ships started on their 


Australian cruise. ‘‘To-morrow,’’ he said, 
‘‘we all have the honor of going to see the 
Emperor. Before training ship starts on 
cruise officers and cadets always received by 
the Emperor.’”’ As the cruise was an entirely 
new departure and this was the first time 
such a ceremonial could be observed, I had 
to take the remark as an assertion that the 
observance entered into the eternal fitness 
of things fore-destined for all time and never 
to be neglected. Each lad seems to feel that 
the spirit of Hirose, the dead hero, is watching 
him, and that there is but one standard 
to strive after, that of Togo, the living pattern 
of naval greatness. The bluejackets are as 
proud and happy in their profession as the 
officers. An Englishman who spent some 
time on one of the battleships during the war, 
writes that the men are uniformly smiling 
and cheerful; that ‘‘there are no punishments, 
for none are ever needed,’’ adding that each 
man seems to consider his work, however 
subordinate, as deeply important, necessary, 
and honorable as that of the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

The sea is Japan’s best bulwark and Japan’s 
greatest danger, and we cannot wonder that 
the people, recognizing this, and beholding 
the high moral standards as well as the mag- 
nificent efficiency of the navy, should cherish 
that service even more deeply than the be- 
loved military one. The old Japanese saying 
must now hold good forever—verily ‘‘Sea- 
water is the blood of Japan.”’ 


DESERT FARMING WITHOUT 
IRRIGATION 


THE SIMPLE, INEXPENSIVE “CAMPBELL” SYSTEM OF WORKING 
THE SOIL THAT PRODUCES ABUNDANT CROPS IN ARID REGIONS— 
THE STORY OF ITS DISCOVERY, ITS METHODS, AND ITS RESULTS 


BY 
HERBERT QUICK 


a new thing has been seen in agri- 
culture, but in the actual handling 
of the soil, perhaps not many. A picture 


Si: Cain first tilled the soil, many 


of the year’s work of the man who without 


irrigation successfully farms the semi-arid 
prairies of the ‘‘Great American Desert,” 
however, shows some striking novelties, 
heralding perhaps an agricultural revolution. 

This newest farmer seems to have a mania 
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for stirring the soil—not to kill- weeds, not 
to cover seeds, not to make it ‘‘look nice””— 
but apparently for the mere sake of the work 
itself. ‘‘A strange fad,” an Ohio or. New 
' York farmer would say. The denizen of the 
“desert”? anxiously watches his fields all 
winter, and as soon as the frost has so far 
left the soil as to permit jt, he is out with 
disk harrows—machines with saucer-shaped 
cutting wheels—loosening: up the dirt of 
all his land, plowed or unplowed. If a 
shower comes, he harrows again, this time 
with broad, spike-toothed drags. By the 
time he is ready to sow his wheat the field 
may look as if it had been planted and turned 
over to Mother Nature; but no, he sows and 
then harrows again. He will have little 
spring plowing to do, but such as he has he 
plows deep, setting the beautiful polished 
share eight or ten inches down into the black 
soil, and, while it is still damp, he does some- 
thing which the Eastern farmer never saw, 
probably never heard of—he packs the fresh 
plowed ground with a ‘subsurface packer,” 
going forth with four horses hitched to a 
weighted machine (consisting of two or three 
dozen big, wedged-faced iron wheels) which 
crushes down into the soft ground, pressing 
it firm, and, as it rolls onward, lifting up a 
few inches of the surface earth, and letting 
it fall back in loose tilth. Pack the bottom 
and have the top mellow? A paradox, is it 
not: yet the subsurface packer does it. 

And still the mania for stirring the soil 
continues. Yonder field is lying fallow this 
year; but it is harrowed every week and 
looks like a lettuce bed new made. A rain 
comes and drowns the fields. The Eastern 
farmer would accept it, and let it go at that. 
Not so the newest farmer. Like a hawk he 
watches for the drying of the soil, and at the 
first possible moment, all hands rush to the 
fields with their four-horse teams and their 
forty-foot harrows and sweep over the farm. 
The oats and barley and wheat are several 
inches high; surely the madman will not 
harrow them or that corn, the green rows of 
which show so prettily through the smooth 
crust left by the rain? Over it all go the 
harrows, and it looks ruined. But the farmer 
smiles, and in August he cuts his grain and 
follows the reaper with the disk harrow; 
‘plows deep in the fall and follows the plow 
with the subsurface packer, and, until frost 
locks up the moisture, after every shower 


. Lincoln, Nebraska. 


he sweeps the brown autumnal fields with 
the pulverizing steel teeth.. And there’s deep 
method in his ‘‘madness.”” He does none 
of this aimlessly. He is practising the “ Dry 
Farming” or ‘‘Campbell’’ method of rain 
economy, the latest thing in agronomy. 

The achievements of Luther Burbank in 
plant-breeding have recently held general 
attention. I am glad here to put forth the 
name of a rival to Mr. Burbank (at least in 
the generous emulation of those who are 
striving to conquer nature)—that of Hardy 
W. Campbell, a Vermont man who formerly 
lived in South Dakota and now lives in 
The originator of the 
*‘Campbell Method” of ‘“‘Dry Farming,” he 
is teaching the so-called ‘arid’? West that it 
is not arid if it but uses properly the ordinary 
rainfall that its climate yields. 

Mr. Campbell, without irrigation, can make 
crops grow on hundreds of thousands of semi- 
arid square miles of ‘‘desert” that otherwise 
would be fruitless and flowerless except for 
the wild growths, sparse and unprofitable, 
indigenous to such land and climate. In the 
natural habitat of the cactus, he grows wheat, 
corn, and vegetables, Between the Missouri 
River and the mountains, “dry farming” 
has become a phrase of hope. 

The Campbell system conserves and econ- 
omizes the rainfall of the dry regions by 
checking the evaporation of moisture from 
the soil; and the importance of it is not yet 
realized, for, though it seems adapted to the 
cultivation of the arid lands of Eastern 
Europe, South Africa, and Australia, and of 
the pampas and llanos of South America, 
it has yet been used only in our own “‘rain- 
less” regions. But in America, the “dry” 
lands stretch from Texas to Assiniboia, and 
from the Rocky Mountains eastward some 
hundreds of miles. Within the borders of 
this region lie parts of Texas, New Mexico, 
Indian Territory and Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, Montana, the 
Dakotas, and (in Canada) Alberta and Assini- 
boia; and in many scantily watered moun- 
tain regions where cattle grazing is now the 
sole industry, the Campbell method would 
grow bountiful crops. It promises to do 
this, moreover, without Government aid, and 
with the use of ordinary tools only and with 
no great outlay of capital. 

Our material development and the spread 
of population has forced upon us the need of 
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utilizing every acre of our territory. As a 
consequence even the “Great American 
Desert” has been occupied. A few successive 
seasons of unusual rainfall coincided with 
a boom in farm lands, and from 1878 to 1888, 
immigration poured into the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas at a rate which forced 
new municipalities into being like mushrooms. 
Railroads vied with one another in the number 
of miles of construction per day. Loan com- 
panies, in these ‘‘flush”’ times allured by 
tempting interest-rates, bid against each 
other for mortgages on board ‘“‘shacks”’ sur- 
rounded by quarter sections of ‘‘the finest 
land on earth;” issues of municipal and 
railway bonds went off like hot cakes, and 
town lot companies flourished richly. It 
was a stampede of land-hungry immigrants 
and interest-hungry investors—a stampede 
that carried agriculture and investment into 
regions the very flora and fauna of which 
ought to have caused all concerned to hesi- 
tate; where buffalo-grass, sage-brush, and 


cactus advertised aridity, where antelope and 
jack-rabbit mutely reinforced the warning 
of the prairie dog, sitting at the front door 
of his dusty home and barking a protest 
against dispossession from his immemorial 


homestead. . 

The newly broken sou was wonderfully 
prolific and it was fondly thought that these 
conditions were permanent. It was easy to 
find old inhabitants to maintain that the 
climate has grown vastly more humid within 
their memories. The turning up of the soil 
and the rearing of crops would, it was said, 
hold moisture, temper the winds, decrease 
evaporation, and ‘“‘make more rain.” Set- 
tlers came by thousands, as did the dollars 
of the frugal East and of Europe, and ‘‘every- 
body made money.” 

It took some years of crop and mortgage- 
company failure to convince the Eastern 
mortgagee that his loan was really the pur- 
chase of a quarter-section of very fine land— 
upon which ordinary farming had failed— 
and to burn into the mind of the settler that 
such culture as he knew how to bestow would 
produce crops only from two to five years 
in ten. By that time buffalo grass was con- 
tending with alien weeds for the re-possession 
of thousands of abandoned farms; the prairies 
were dotted with empty and ruined houses; 
railroad companies found two or three trains 
a week ample to handle traffic. The hardest 
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of hard times prevailed, and worst of all, the 
hope which had fired these new communities 
was succeeded by despair. The most intelli- 
gent men of the semi-arid belt were brought 
to believe that, instead of dense communities 
of agriculturists, these regions were forever 
doomed to contain only the sparse popula- 
tion of a purely stock-raising country, with 
meagre lines of irrigated land along the 
streams. The values lost in this change were 
enormous, the actual monetary loss almost 
incalculable. 

When the ‘‘arid West” is spoken of we are 
apt to think of the western parts of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and the Dakotas. The eastern 
portions of these states are admirable farming 
regions, and the climate shades off into aridity 
so gradually that no line of demarcation was 
visible to the myriads of ‘‘movers”’ borne by 
rapid waves of immigration beyond the 
limits within which ordinary farming can 
succeed. Therefore the situation in these 
states has attracted most attention. But 
the eastern plains of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and New Mexico, all of Oklahoma, 
and northern Texas, are parts of the same 
great plain and have similar climatic con- 
ditions; and vast areas of the valleys from 
the Rockies to the Pacific are regions of 
scanty rainfall. Altogether, there are prob- 
ably more than 2,000,000 people in the 
United States who farm precariously upon 
dry prairies under industrial conditions never 
paralleled in the history of American agri- 
culture. This statement will meet prompt 
denial from the land agencies which, during 
the past few years, have been taking advan- 
tage of another cycle of excessive rainfall to 
refill the plains with immigrants. For there 
has been another ‘‘boom’’*—in fact another 
boom is now on. But no protestation from 
interested persons, however honest, can 
change the views of the student of these 
climates. Unless the Campbell method of 
farming is generally adopted and applied 
with success, we may expect—with a re- 
currence of dry years—a repetition of the 
distressful conditions which spread ruin over 
these communities in the early nineties. 
Yet there are two sides to the truth about 
these arid regions; they are not cultivable 
with profit by ordinary methods, but by the 
adoption of this scientific cultivation, it seems 
probable that the brighter pictures painted 
by the land agent may be more than realized. 
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Mr. Campbell’s knowledge of the conditions 
to be overcome came through a ripe experi- 
ence in the droughts and hot winds of the 
upper James River Valley in South Dakota, 
where he began his experiments twenty-three 
years ago. Here are the elements of the 
problem to whose solution he addressed 
himself: 

A great plain of almost uniformly level 
surface; a wonderfully fertile soil; a sub- 
humid atmosphere giving an average normal 
rainfall of only fifteen or twenty inches"; a 
capricious climate, subject to sharp deviations 
from the normal?; hot and thirsty southerly 
winds in summer: warm and dry ‘‘Chinooks”’ 
in winter. 

Out of these conditions, and in spite of 
them, to develop some plan of successful farm- 
ing without irrigation, might well have 
daunted anyone but an enthusiast. The 
books; had laid down the law that severe 
droughts are to be expected wherever the 
mean annual rainfall is less than fifty inches, 
with a mean annual deviation from the nor- 
mal of more than 12 per cent., and that for 
successful farming without irrigation a rainfall 
exceeding twenty inches is necessary. These 
statements, reinforced by bitter experience, 
seemed to need no further proof. The one 
comforting fact yielded by climatology was, 
that the months of greatest precipitation in 
all this central plain are May, June, and 
July, the season of growing crops. 
to this strand of comfort, Mr. 
went to work anew. 

The first result of his Yankee “figuring” 
was this: that an inch of rainfall is about 120 
tons of water per acre; that twelve inches 
of rainfall, <f 7t could be kept in the ground, is 
amply sufficient to mature a crop of five tons 
of dry produce to the acre, and hence, that 
in the driest year of his dearth, there was more 
rainfall than the crops needed. The trouble 
was evaporation, not deficient rainfall. Upon 
this truth all his subsequent work was 
founded. 

To follow the devious course of his experi- 
ments since 1883, with their varying success 
and failure—how he grasped every suggestion 
of leaf and blade and studied the effects of 
wagon tracks and hoof prints in wheat fields, 
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(1) ‘Certain Climatic Features of The Two Dakotas,’ 
emt P. Finley, rst Lieut. Ninth U.S. aR Washington. =. 
rinting Office, 1893. Appendix No. 

(*) The mean annual deviation a * the two Dakotas ex- 
+ Pp. 24. 


ceeds 20 per cent. Ib 
3) I Page 24. 
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and how he was ridiculed by the sceptics whom 
he sought to benefit—would be to tell a long 
story. Gradually, however, he has perfected 
his system and won recognition, and his labor 
has convinced those who have studied it that 
the redemption of the arid West, if it is to 
come at all, must come through the adoption 
of the system of tillage developed by his 
patience. 

It is not a patented, or monopolized 
system, though Mr. Campbell has invented 
various machines. A great part of his 
writings and of his talks to farmers tell how 
to accomplish the same results without them. 
The system consists mainly in deep plowing, 
subsurface packing and constant shallow 
cultivation of the surface, All these are 
means toward the sole end of retaining mois- 
ture within reach of the plant roots and re- 
ducing evaporation to a minimum. The 
results obtained seem to warrant the proph- 
ecy of an agricultural revolution in the sub- 
humid belt. 

Deep plowing, Mr. Campbell says, is neces- 
sary to the formation of an ample reservoir 
for the retention of water. The prairie soils 
have lain unstirred for centuries, and the 
passage of water through them has resulted 
in a sort of columnar formation. Through 
the interstices between these ‘‘columns”’ 
the water runs downward by gravity, and 
the little columns act as wicks, drawing it 
back to the surface by capillarity. As long 
as the tops of these wicks are exposed to the 
action of the winds, the rapid evaporation 
that occurs from the surface keeps in motion 
the endless upward current of moisture to be 
borne away and wasted by the thirsty breeze. 
Deep plowing, burying the tops of these 
columns under from eight to twelve inches 
of looser soil, effectively checks the movement. 
But deep plowing alone is not sufficient. 
The broken ground must receive such treat- 
ment at once after plowing, while it is still 
moist, as will prevent its drying by evapora- 
tion, while still allowing the falling rain to 
soak into it easily, and also, keeping the 
hoisting-chain of capillarity going beneath 
the surface to lift moisture to—but not past— 
the root-bed from deep in the earth. And 
this treatment is the new idea. 

The subsurface, from the bottom of the 
plowed ground to within three or four inches 
of the surface, must be firmly packed, while 
the surface soil must remain loose and mellow 
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and must be immediately pulverized by the 
harrow. Now, ‘“‘packing’’ suggests at once 
the old-fashioned roller. But this time- 
honored implement will not do. It packs 
the surface but can hardly affect the soil five 
or six inches down. It rolls along upon a 
crust of its own forming. Even when fol- 
lowed by the harrow, it fails to meet the re- 
quirements of the new method. But the 
subsurface may be packed with implements 
found on every farm, and Mr. Campbell has 
besides devised a special tool for this work. 
An inspection of the fields at his experiment 
stations convinces one that this subsurface 
packing is the essential process in his system, 
vital to the necessary hoarding of moisture. 

The reason that packing is indispensable 
seems plain. The plow turns clods, stubble, 
weeds and rubbish, under the “‘slice,’’ forming 
many cavities. Across these cavities moist- 
ture cannot pass by capillarity, but the air 
chambers increase evaporation. The vege- 
table matter itself, dry and undecayed, aids 
evaporation instead of retaining moisture. 
The root-bed cannot hold moisture unless 
it is firm; and unless moisture be retained 
the crop fails. 

After the deep plowing and the subsurface 
packing, must follow constant shallow surface 
cultivation. The object of this is two-fold: 
to check evaporation, and to avoid disturb- 
ance of the plants’ root-bed in which is carried 
on the work of gathering support for the 
growth above. No long pointed shovels are 
permitted. So deep, and no deeper, must 
the cultivator run throughout the season. 
The ground, under this plan, after one or two 
cultivations resembles a level floor of firm 
earth with two or three inches of dust spread 
over it. 

The checking of evaporation is the one end 
toward which all these steps have tended. 
For drought is simply evaporation out- 
stripping rainfall. Only a few inches of rain 
are needed to mature crops, if it can be kept 
where it is wanted—in the ground; and the 
vast down-pours of a wet season, like those 
of the South American llanos, are ineffectual 
to prevent the parching droughts of summer, 
because an enormous evaporation goes on in 
the dry season. By the Campbell method 
evaporation may besoreduced that, even with 
much.less than nineteen inches of annual 
rainfall, precipitation will gain upon it, and 
the body of moist earth become greater year 
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by year. And this is done by no magic, 


but by the simple expedient of keeping the | 


field protected during summer by a three- 
inch blanket of dust. 

This dust blanket is produced by stirring 
the surface once in every five to seven days 
through the growing season, to a depth of 
three or four inches. Success is a question 
of industry only. When the ‘‘hot wind” 
blows, cultivate; when the temperature rises, 
cultivate; and especially after a shower, 
when the surface has been moistened, settled 
and crusted’ over by the baking sun, restore 
the dust blanket at once by cultivation. For 
this crust forms a conductor between the 
moist earth and the dry air above, and in 
every hour of its existence it empties tons of 
moisture into the prairie breeze. 

All crops grown in hills or rows, such as 
corn, potatoes, beets and vegetables, must be 
cultivated from ten to fifteen times during 
the growing season. Orchards must be given 
at least as much attention. Much of the 
cultivation, however, is done with light 
harrows so broad as to enable one man to 
cover forty acresaday. There are three-row 
and two-row cultivators for the period after 
the crop has passed the harrowing stage. 
Wheat and the other small grains are har- 
rowed after each rain until the crop is several 
inches high; or sown in drills far enough 
separated to permit of stirring the soil 
between the rows. With such methods and 
machinery the cost is reduced surprisingly 
near to that of cultivating ordinary land. 

The Campbell method has fought its way 
to acceptance through its results only. Its 
first victory was won in 1893 in Brown 
County, S. D., when Mr. Campbell grew 124 
bushels of potatoes per acre in competition 
with his ‘‘unconverted”’ father, who under- 
took by old New England methods to surpass 
the new way, and met failure from severe 
drought. In the autumn Mr. Campbell’s 
field was moist to a depth of six feet, though 
all others were dry as dust to an indefinite 
depth. In October, 1894, the same fields 
showed ten feet of moisture—a clear evidence 
of gain on the drought. Mr. Campbell was 
testing his system patiently, and by true 
scientific methods, and this year sent many 
test tubes of earth to the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington for moisture-tests. 
The following table shows the results of these 
tests from two fields: No. 1, under the Camp- 
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FIFTY-FOUR AND A HALF BUSHELS OF WHEAT TO THE ACRE 


Grown on a model farm at Holdrege, Nebraska, by the Campbell system 


bell method; No. 2, under ordinary tillage. 
Similar results are found in all these tests. 
The table covers the first ten tests of July, at 
the Hastings, Neb. station. 


PERCENTAGE OF MOISTURE 


DaTE INCHES RAINFALL No. 1 No. 2 
July 1 None 18.49 9-71 
Hi 3 “ 18.23 9.68 
is 4 - 18.30 10.25 
- 5 19.89 9.16 
sy 6 e 19.19 10.43 
“e 8 17.04 10.00 
Si 9 1-16 inch 18.85 9.85 
“BS None 18.39 8.62 
“ aI “ 17.36 8.93 
care . 16.29 8.20 


The significant thing shown in this table 
is the uniform moisture of the Campbell 
fields, at the level most favorable to plant 
growth, as well as its constant excess over 





the others. A few days prior to this, a 24- 
inch test showed 17} per cent. moisture in 
Campbell’s field and only 74 per cent. in 
others. This was followed by a downpour 
of 54 inches of rain, immediately after which 
tests showed 25 per cent. of moisture in other 
fields and only 19 per cent in Campbell’s; 
for water was absorbed more freely in the 
Campbell field, and went down below the 
test-tube distance to come up slowly as needed. 
Twenty-five per cent. of water in soil makes 
mud. Eight per cent. leaves it as dry as 
dust. The writer has found the soil in 
Campbell’s fields moist enough to be squeezed 
into a ball, while identical soil fifty feet away, 
cultivated by ordinary methods, would blow 
away in dust when released. 
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A FIELD OF SUGAR BEETS NEAR FORT COLLINS, COLO. 


Yielding 23 tons to the acre under the Campbell system without irrigation 











A “DRY FARMING” CROP AT WALSENBURG, COLO. 


In 1896, Mr. Campbell began his appeal 
to the great millers and elevator men of 
Minneapolis and to the management of the 
railroads for aid in establishing model 
farms as_ educational centres. He has 
been so far successful that in each of the 
ten seasons since then he has been able to 
carry on his work. He has lectured to gath- 
ings of farmers; he has published agricultural 
papers; he has published yearly a manual 
and year-book of his work; he has operated 
model farms in North Dakota, South Dakota, 





A PEACH TREE FIVE MONTHS FROM SETTING 
On a ‘‘dry farming” model farm, in Colorado 








FODDER ON AN UNIRRIGATED DESERT 


Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado, with uni- 
form success. Moreover he shows tangible 
things as earnest of this—such as 4o0-bushel 
corn grown at Lisbon, N. D.; wheat from 
Holdredge, Neb., giving the enormous yield 
of 544 bushels per acre, and in Cheyenne 
County, Kan., running 434 bushels to the acre; 
corn giving forty bushels at Walsenburg, 
Colorado, grown 6800 feet above sea level; 
and sugar beets running 23 tons an acre from 
near Ft. Collins, Colo. In addition to these 
products of the ‘‘desert’’ he shows orchards 
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THE SAME TREE ELEVEN MONTHS LATER 
Growing On a semi-desert without irrigation 
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like that at Hill City, Kan., which five years 
after planting are oases in the treeless prairies. 

There is evidence that the farming pop- 
ulation is becoming awakened to the value 
of dry farming. The Campbell method is 
spoken of as the salvation of the dry belt. 
The work is an enormous one, that of chang- 








MR. H. W. CAMPBELL 


Whose method of preserving the rainfall is transforming 
great semi-arid regions to good farming land, 








ONE OF THE VARIETIES OF THE SUB-SOIL PACKER 
This tool is the basis of the success of the Caripbell system 





Corn grown by the Campbell method and corn grown by the or- 
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ing the traditional methods of plowing and 
harrowing and tilling, of a whole farming 
population. The wonder is, not that his 
progress has been so slow, but that in the ten 
years of his active apostolate (for such his 
life has been) this useful and patient man 
has succeeded in doing so much. 












THE RESULT OF “DRY FARMING” 





dinary method in the same vicinity in Colorado, 
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A HUGE TRAINLOAD IN THE COAL REGIONS 


DRAMA OF COAL 





LIFE IN THE MINES WHERE TOIL AND DANGER MAKE LIFE A STRETCH OF 


GRINDING, WORRYING EFFORT—HOW 


THE HUGE OUTPUT OF BITUMINOUS 


COAL IS TORN FROM THE EARTH AND POURED INTO THE CHANNELS OF TRADE— 


THE COAL ON TRAIN 


AND BOAT—THE ROMANCE OF A VAST INDUSTRY 
BY 


HENRY WADSWORTH 


HOEVER has lived in the heart of 
the coal fields must have seen the 
heroic drama played upon the back- 

ground of the mines. Life, action, color— 
every quality of the play—the comedy and 
sure tragedy—all are compressed within the 
scene. Energy resounds in uproar; Trade’s 
countless industries lend their voices to the 
chorus, and Coal, you mind, is the moti}. 
Railroads from the mere jerkwater spurs to 
the four-track trunk lines cut the landscape 
into a giant geometric pattern; the air 
rumbles with the tread of heavy trains, and 


day and night reverberate with the engines’ 
splitting voices. It is hustle—bustle—tur- 
moil; and the coal tipples, source of all this 
movement, lift their voices loudly in the 
orchestration. One sees them on every hand, 
gaunt, unlovely structures straddling the 
railroad tracks or hanging over the river’s 
banks, all stained with grime and steam, and 
resonant with deafening noises—unlovely, 
yes; but still temples of a powerful Trade. 

Your miner finds no great romance in his 
toil. He is an unimaginative fellow, take 
him altogether, and in mining this tempera- 
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a necessity. It is work— 


ment seems 
hard work—labor in its severest form that 


sweats the coal from its holding; and the 
man of the pit takes upon himself in his_ toil 
that stolidity which is ever the mark of his 
calling. He may be a Hun or a Slav—either 
a Magyar or a Muscovite—or he may be 
Lithuanian, Polack, Croat, Austrian, Finn, 
Dane, Swede, Italian, Englishman, Scot, or 
Irishman; or perhaps he is an American 
or a Negro or blonde Teuton—whatever his 
nationality, he is usually stolidity impersonate, 
and you cannot wonder at the fact. 

His day’s work is either eight, nine, or 
ten hours, this dependent upon whether it 
is a union or non-union mine. One ordinarily 
speaks of him inclusively as a miner; in the 
pit he is divided into many classes—cutter, 
loader, driver, trackman, timberer, pumper, 
cager, trapper, top-man, dumper, weigh-man, 
fire-boss, pit-boss, and so on. In the berths 
of authority are the English-speaking races; 
under them are every race of the Old World. 
So, daily, to the mine openings there passes 
across the landscape such a congress of all 
peoples as the world sees nowhere else. 

Work—whatever its classification—begins 
at 7 A. M., and before the whistle blows the 
gangs begin gathering at the top. The mine 
may be one of thrce types, either shaft, slope, 
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LOADING LAKE STEAMERS BY LIFTING UP AND 
DUMPING WHOLE CARLOADS OF COAL AT A TIME 
BY COLOSSAL MACHINERY 








THE METHOD OF LOADING THE CARS AT THE MINES 


or drift, and by that is indicated the position 
of the coal. In a shaft mine, the opening 
sinks vertically to the vein; in a slope mine, 
it slants in at a fixed grade; in a drift mine, 
the coal is entered directly on the out-crop. 
If a “closed’’ mine—that is, one whose work- 
ings generate above a certain percentage of 
gas—safety lamps are the law, and so a long 
line stretches toward the door of the lamp 
house beside the pit. There the miner obtains 
the lamp already lighted and waiting for him, 
and is ready to go below. 

Around the pit mouth—assuming it to bea 
shaft mine—the gangs await the hoisting of 
the cages that come flitting up out of the 
ground to the /oo-hoo roaring of the hoisting 
engine’s exhaust and the whining of the 
cables on the sheaves. Out of the pit spume 
blasts of vapor; the air is warm and heavy 
with steam and stale with the stench of rot- 
ting water. One hears the drip, drip of mois- 
ture falling in the shaft; and the cages pop- 
ping unexpectedly out of the ground drip and 
glisten with the drench. You see in this 
some reason for the rubber boots worn by 
every man, though it is not by any means true 
that all mines are wet. On the contrary, 
some are so dry that it is necessary at odd 
times to sprinkle the roads. Gas and the dust 
of the pure carbon are two of the greatest 
dangers in the mine; singly or combined they 
may produce an explosion that might not 
only kill every living thing in its path, but 
wreck the mine as well. 

One thinks abstractedly of a mine as a pit 
of deep silence; on the other hand it is at 
times alive with movement and a complexity 
of noises. Life seems constantly in motion 
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LADEN MINE CARS IN UNDERGROUND GALLERIES 


upon its gangways—that is, during the hours 
of labor—and in these same passages is a like- 
ness to the domain of ants. Some run par- 
allel to each other, others cut across; and at 
fixed distances the rooms are turned off. In 
these rooms the bulk of the coal is mined, 
and the mine is so laid off that they cut 
across the grain of the coal and not with it. 
Colloguially the aim is to cut the out-put 
from the ‘‘face’’; the galleries—or ‘entries’ 
—are cut into the ‘‘butt,”’ or parallel to the 
grain. 

All other work in the mine either prepares 
for the cutter and loader or follows upon 
their work. From their hands goes the 
mined coal to the tipples above, and so over 
the screens into the railroad cars. There you 
have, in rough essence, the facts of mining 
coal. 

Most of this cutting—‘‘under-cutting’’— 
is done at night, and it is a spectacle cal- 
culated to hold the attention. To-day, ma- 
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UNDERCUTTING WITH AN ELECTRICAL MACHINE 


chinery performs the work in mining bitumi- 
nous coal; but in the old days it was part of 
the miner’s toil to do it by hand. He lay on 
his side then, and chipped a gap in the bottom 
coal with a hand-pick, so that when the coal 
was shot down from the roof, its bulk was 
moved forward out upon the floor. To-day 
—except in cases where there is a treacherous 
roof—this work is done by machines that 
accomplish in a few minutes what it ordi- 
narily took in the old days some hours .to 
complete. One that has seen the conven- 
tional chain machine walk into the solid coal, 
cutting it clear from the floor with savage 
energy, gets some concrete idea of the power 
and importance of machinery in man’s affairs. 
Roughly speaking, the chain machine con- 
sists of an endless chain armed with teeth at 
regular intervals, and driven by compressed 
air or electricity. It is set against the face 
of the coal and when the power is turned on, 
these chain teeth literally rasp out a gap 





AN OVERHEAD TROLLEY LOCOMOTIVE DRAWING A WHOLE TRAINLOAD OF COAL FROM A MINE 
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A PUNCHING MACHINE OPERATED BY COMPRESSED AIR 
How the miner and his helper take out the coal 


between the coal and the bottom slate. An- 
other type is the “‘puncher,”’ which is simply 
a type of rock drill set up horizontally on 
wheels. To operate this form of cutting 
machine requires a man of brawn; it is like 
straddling a cannon, for the machine runner 
sits on an inclined plank, turns on the com- 
pressed air, and then by the sheer strength of 
his arms and legs takes up the shock of the 
recoil each time the piston pick strikes the 
face of the coal. Chain machines are run 
usually wherever space and a strong roof per- 
mit it; the ‘‘puncher” when the roof slate 
is too treacherous to stand a machine brace; 
the hand pick last of all. 

The loader, on reaching his room, finds the 
coal already undercut and fixed for the shot 
that blows it down from the roof. If he isa 
careful miner—and this kind, by the way, is 
the only one that escapes death or crippling— 
if he is careful he makes sure that the roof is 
intact, and not in danger of tumbling about 
his ears. He has his own ways of deter- 
mining this, either by its appearance, or by 
sounding it with his pick. Or, again, if the 
roof is laboring under a too excessive strain, 
it will sound its own complaint and so make 
the peril known. If it is a bad roof, he must 
either wedge down the roof slate or set up 


his “props’’—posts cut conveniently to the 
average height of the coal. This much of 
safety made sure, he is ready to go at the 
work of drilling for the.shots. 

In blasting down the coal—or shooting it 
down, as the term is—there is another draft 
on his strength. He must help force in the 
boring iron by the power of is shoulders, 
and so sets his drill into a breast plate—i. e. 
an iron harness that fits across his chest. In 
some workings this is done by machine drills, 
though ordinarily the miner is called upon to 
do it himself. Once, however, his shot holes 
are set in the coal, he plants the charges, and 
then awaits the coming of the “shooter,” a 








A CHAIN MACHINE FOR UNDERCUTTING 
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qualified miner duly appointed to this ticklish 
duty. 

This point of firing the shots is hardly one 
to be trusted to inexperienced hands. Ina 
gaseous mine or in one whose air is saturated 
with coal dust, an explosion—as it has been 
said—may reckon upon the death of every 
living creature in the pit. Yet while this is 
known to every man, there is a familiarity 
that breeds contempt even to destruction. 
In the mines, death follows from many 
causes—explosions and falling slate cause 
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from its bed of ages by the ruthless needs of 
to-day, and ready to start for the upper 
world. 

It now lies on the mine floor in lumps of 
varying sizes, or part of its bulk stands tip- 
ping out from the vein. There is your mer- 
chantable product; once cleaned of slate and 
loaded in the waiting pit wagon it waits to be 
hauled to the bottom and so up the cage to 
the top. Its winning from earth sounds 
plausibly easy in this account; actually it is 
a task that calls upon every store of strength, 


THE COAL BARGES AND STERN WHEELERS ON THE MONONGAHELA 
Whole fleets of coal barges, with acres of coal sometimes visible at one time, move down the river to Pittsburg 


most of them—and in a large majority of the 
instances these catastrophes are traceable to 
acts of the most astounding carelessness. 
When the shooter has satisfied himself 
that the air is clear and that the shots are 
properly placed and as properly tamped, he 
connects his wires and fires the powder. Its 
detonation fairly takes the breath away; the 
roar reverberates through the mine gal- 
leries, hounded back and forth in countless 
echoes. «So down comes the coal, out-rooted 


skill, and intelligence given toman. Even in 
its passage to the cages it is beset with diff- 
culties. The pit wagon once loaded, the 
miner shoulders it to the haulage. There it is 
started forward either by mule power, by rope 
haulage, or by locomotive of air or electric 
power. In any case, speed is the requisite. 
At the bottom, a gang hustles the wagon on 
to an empty cage; the whistle pipes its signal 
to the top; and so into the light it has not 
seen for ages, pops the coal, new-mined. 
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On top, there is that same clamorous 
bustle which stands against the long time of 
silences wherein the coal has slept. The 
cages, flying to the top with their loads, dis- 
charge the wagons upon the tipple tracks. 
Hand labor may run them to the screens, or 
they be shoved forward by a pneumatic 
pusher. But whatever the means, there is 
ever apparent an anxiety to avoid delays. 
To-day, there is a bare margin of profit in all 
soft coal, and delays help mightily along with 
other cause to pile up cost. Once mined, 
there is a rush to start the coal forward; so 
the tipples crowd themselves to the work, 
the coal goes roaring over the screens, halts 
a brief instant in the pans while the scale- 
beam notes its weight—then it crashes and 
clatters downward into the waiting car, or 
discharges into the barge of the river ways. 

Here you have the coal set forth upon its 
journeys. It is the second stage and one 
quite as vital as the operation of the mine 
itself. At the base of matters, all steam 
traffic away from the Southern oil fields rests 
upon the production of coal. Without this 
coal, transportation would fall to a minimum; 
without the railroads—-aside from the small 
share carried on the rivers—coal could hardly 
be produced. It is a co-partnership of in- 
tensely mutual interests; and one must work 
hand in glove with the other or trouble 
rapidly follows. 

If you will glance at a map of the coal fields, 
you will note that the geography is cut ap- 
parently haphazard by innumerable inter- 
secting or parallel lines. Some run tribu- 
tary to great systems; others apparently begin 
nowhere and end in the distance indefinitely. 
It seems puzzling at a glance, but one in the 
coal field understands: each of these rail- 
roads is following the lines of least resistance 
in tapping the most available sources of coal. 
As a rule, they follow the sinuosities of the 
streams, in this way avoiding heavy grades 
and costly engineering work. If coal is 
their one object, there is no capital expended 
in fancy stations, trim turf, and neatly 
finished stone. Every inch of their way is 
laid down with grim purpose—to get at the 
coal and bear it back into the world. They 
may go four sides to get around a hill, but if 
they can’t do that without hitting grade, 
they will bore straight through it. How- 
ever they go, the aim is to get at the coal in 
the easiest way and to bring it back at the 
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least expense of time, power, and money. 
There is no outlay of money, either, for fancy 
passenger speed; on many of these roads they 
deplore the fact that passenger service is a 
necessary evil. Passenger traffic, by author- 
ity, has right of way, but the man with his 
ear to the ground hears whispered tales of 
passenger locals side-tracked to let a ‘‘hog”’ 
and a string of ‘‘empties’’ go by when the 
orders came over the wire to rush. This, of 
course applies only to the roads whose rev- 
enue springs solely from the coal; but even 
on the main trunk lines the unlovely mine 
product is treated with a consideration that 
implies something of the dignity of power. 

At the mines, they study railroad conditions 
with the anxiety of a mother hanging over a 
sickly child. Without cars you cannot run 
your mine, and shut-downs hurt. There are 
the fixed charges rolling up and no income 
to pay them off. If the car supply is good, 
calm peace hangs over the coal field like a 
benison; if the car supply tails, the air is 
charged with anxiety—trouble—discontent. 
‘‘Empties’”’ are the main pursuit of the coal 
man as much as the constitutional privilege 
to hunt happiness. Strictly speaking, they 
are one and the same thing with him. 

The system adopted by the railroads is to 
grade a mine according to its daily average 
output and to give it a fixed percentage of 
available cars. But there is a saying that 
God helps those that help themselves, and so 
every coal operator either goes forth per- 
sonally or hires some one else to raise heaven 
and earth for empties. Some have made 
their peace with the deities of transportation 
—the managers of the systems; others lay 
siege to the crews of local ‘‘shifters’” or 
aspire to communion with yard masters, 
train masters, car distributors, chief clerks, 
and division superintendents. In the end, it 
is all the same thing—the eternal, never- 
ending pursuit of cars. 

In some of the larger operations, lines of 
private coal cars are maintained—‘indi- 
viduals” they are termed—and following these 
over the railroads go a corps of specially 
trained men—‘car chasers,’’ in the colloquial. 
Their work is to rush forward the coal, to 
prevail upon the consignee to unload, and 
then to push the empty coal cars homeward. 
It means days and nights spent in yard offices 
or in ‘‘pounding track’—days and nights 
of travel, sometimes in the luxury of pas- 
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senger coaches and sometimes in the cabin of 
a freight. 

Once started, there is a great ado of haste, 
worry, trouble, and hurry about the coal. 
Few other classes of heavy freight are pushed 
so hard, yet few suffer such extraordinary 
delays. It has grown to be a mighty task, 
to-day, to handle all the output of the mines. 
To accomplish it taxes transportation’s last 
resource. By day and by night, the rail- 
road and the river boats keep at it. On the 
one hand is the drive to keep the loaded coal 
going out; on the other, the greater struggle 
to provide the cars or boats to put itin. On 
the railroad, there are the local shifters and 
the yard engines picking up the coal at the 
tipples or drilling it into trains that the road 
crews haul away. Daylight or dark it is 
always going on. Hour after hour, the con- 
tributing sources pour in their bulk of coal; 
the yards jam, and long lines of coal trains 
hang upon the running tracks. On the 
tributary lines, where the track is often 
literally “thrown down” along the river’s 
edge, wrecks are a common occurrence; but 
once cleaned up, the same bustle and hurry 
begin again regardlessly. One truck off the 
rails may pile cars and coal as high as a house; 
or the “hog” itself may go over ‘into the 
ditch.”” One car is little—it is tossed over 
the bank and left to await the wrecking crew’s 
convenience—there is no time to bother when 
the bulk of coal is under way. 

So it is with the coal that moves by the 
river ways. It may lie a while in the ‘‘pools” 
waiting for a ‘‘stage’’; but once started, it 
is drive day and night. Let the rivers begin 
to rise, and life awakens. Towlines are cast 
off from the bank, the fleets of coal-flats 
or barges are lined ahead, and swinging in 
with the flood, the river boats push and paddle 
furiously onward. Either by rail or by 
water, the coal, by every human means, is 
pushed hard upon its way. 

Assume that the mine output moves to 
“tide.” By that it is meant that the 
coal goes to one of the seaboard ports. 
You see it next poured in its bulk through 
the hatches of the waiting barge and then 
pushed alongside the waiting liner—if that 
be its destined end. In its march from the 
mines to the seaboard and in the various 
phases of its handling, it has grown still 
more unlovely to the eye. Its lumps, once 


large and shining, have broken asunder; there 
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is a large percentage of slack making up its 
bulk, and at every fresh handling, clouds of 
dust rise upon the air. Your passenger-man, 
come aboard too soon, curses it for its dirt 
and grime and climbs away to cover. But 
yonder greasy, smut-faced lad from the 
engine hold hanging over the rail in overalls 
and jumper finds in it a lively interest that 
the other shall never live to enjoy. He 
notes the black bulk sluicing down the coal 
ports and makes up his mind about its fitness 
—as you or I make up our minds to the fitness 
of another living being—for in this is the 
fact upon which hangs the living energy of 
the ship. However one looks upon the matter, 
it is this same unlovely product of the under- 
world, this same coal, that has done most to 
rob time of its tediousness and most to dwarf 
the vastnesses of space. It is the one great 
common source of energy, after all, and there, 
perhaps, is some romance for you drawn 
from this commonplace. “Johnny Overalls’ 
from the engine hold may not realize the 
sentiment, but he bears a powerful respect 
for the homely carbon lumps that go rattling 
down the chutes. He knows. He knows 
it when the first tinkle comes over the tele- 
graph from the bridge—feels it when the 
omnipotent, massive fabric of the engines 
turn over to a touch from his hand. There 
comes that signal from above, the turning 
wheel sets open the valve-ports in the feed, 
the rods swing over, gather way and boom 
again on the return. It is the coal at work at 
last; and the answer to all the time and 
haste and trouble and worry that has brought 
the coal to its toil. Forward, in the stoke 
holds, the same rushing activity that won it 
from the earth, the same turmoil—clamor— 
energy, mark its final use. Underfoot and 
overhead, the ship’s fabric is tremulous with 
the life that springs from it. Gangs of 
swart and brawny half-clad men are lined up 
sweating before the furnaces; the forced 
draft roars in the ears, and the clatter of the 
scoops upon the metal flooring beats grat- 
ingly upon all the other complexities of 
sound. There are the boilers singing above, 
the rumble of the flames upon the grates, and 
the never-ending boom of the engines tread- 
ing out their measure in the engine hold 
amidship. Watch in and watch out, the 
coal keeps passing forward, handed through 
the gangways to the stoke hold and flung 
hissing from the metal scoops into the fur- 
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nace’s open maw. It is drive—drive— 
drive even to the last. As soon as one gang 
has labored until it can do no more another 
takes its place—there can be no halting now; 
the ship is crying for its speed, the engines 
for their steam and the boilers for their heat. 
And so, in the end, it all comes back to one 
thing. Yet with all the energy and all the 
work performed, it is only a fraction of the 
strength stored up in the bulk of the coal. 
It is a curious fact that with all the keen- 
ness of man’s invention this waste still goes 
on. Say 19 per cent.—it is more often but 
a fraction of that—and you have about all 
that man makes available of the carbon’s 


generous energy. There is the loss in the 
boilers; the best type may develop 70 per 
cent. of the coal’s latent strength, but 
more often saves less than 60—s50— 
40 percent. One looks at a liner’s engines 
and says, ‘‘There is power enough!” Itisa 
child’s puny strength compared to what the 
coal really offers, what no one has had wit 
enough to find out how to use. The coal 
itself does its part—it is only man that is 
lacking or the engines that he has made. So 
one may feel sure when the last trail of smoke 
goes dying down on the horizon and is 
whipped away by the wind that the coal at 
least has done its best. 


THE FUTURE OF MANCHURIA 


A SYSTEMATIC TRADE CAMPAIGN IN THE WAKE OF THE WAR—MANCHURIA 
BECOMING COMMERCIALLY A DEPENDENCY OF JAPAN LIKE KOREA— 
NO BUSINESS FOR EUROPEANS EXCEPT THROUGH ASIATIC MIDDLEMEN 


BY 


ERNEST BRINDLE 


\ N 7 HEN, last August, the historic peace 
conference of which Baron Ko- 

mura and Count Witte were the 
protagonists was nearing its end, while the 
world waited in strained eagerness for the re- 
sult, I was one day talking in Mukden to a pro- 
minent member of the Japanese General Staff 
on the chances of a settlement being effected 
between Russia and Japan. In the course of 
the conversation my companion so far broke 
through his accustomed reserve as to say with 
marked emphasis, ‘‘There will be no peace. 
We shall march on to Harbin and drive the 
Russians into Siberia.”” That remark was of 
interest, not so much because of the fame 
and influence of the individual who uttered 
it, as on account of the fact that it expressed 
the fervent belief of the entire rank and file 
of the Japanese Army. That diplomacy, 
cautious, astute, and alive to the imperative 
necessity of financial retrenchment, stepped 
in and prevented what armed might could 
have accomplished, bitterly disappointed the 
heroes who had carried forward the banner 
of the Rising Sun through blood and fire to so 
many victories, and exasperated the Japanese 


people who had been led to think up to the 
last moment by their rulers that Manchuria 
would be freed from the last shred of Russian 
influence before the sword was sheathed in 
the scabbard. When the first shock of disap- 
pointment was over, it was perceived that 
Japan had in the main attained the fulfilment 
of her desire, and she immediately set about 
the task of consolidating the influence ac- 
quired through the occupation of Manchurian 
territory by her troops. Then, the glamor 
of romance cast over it by the war being 
dissipated by the sunrise of a peaceful era; 
the Manchurian question ceased to interest 
Western people. We were told that Japan 
had thrown open Manchuria to the trade 
of the world, and that henceforth all countries 
would be free to take an unhampered part 
in the development of that rich country. 
Nothing need be urged against these pleasing 
statements beyond the recital of the fact 
that Japan, having successfully waged the 
most gigantic conflict of the century single- 
handed against Russia, has now set forth to 
fight all comers in the commercial struggle 
impending in the territories the future of 
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which she has so firm and valid a claim to 
control. 

Regarded politically, the future of Man- 
churia seems assured on the lines laid down 
for it in the agreement come to between China 
and Japan a few months ago. The pro- 
visions of that agreement, which was signed 
at Peking by leading diplomatists of both 
countries, have not been made public, but 
judging from the course of events since their 
promulgation it is safe to conclude that noth- 
ing will be done by China to hinder Japan 
from enjoying to the fullest extent the ad- 
vantages derived from her victorious cam- 
paign. Those, while being similar, are far 
more substantial than the rights and privileges 
Great Britain exercises in Egypt, inasmuch 
as Manchuria offers a vast field for labor and 
enterprise to the surplus population of Japan. 
The immense importance of this fact can be 
better appreciated when the existing state 
of things in Manchuria is considered. 

Since the Japanese have been in occupation 
of the southern part of the country a large 
and steadily growing trade has sprung up 
between the native inhabitants and Japan. 
This trade has been fostered and encouraged 
in every way by the representatives of com- 
merce given permission by the government 
authorities at Tokio to follow in the wake of 
the army. By the end of the war these emis- 
saries of trade had established business posts 
from Dalny to Kaiyuan. Many of them 
were backed by powerful firms and plenty of 
capital, but the majority of them were petty 
tradesmen who commenced to deal direct 
with their native customers. In Dalny, Port 
Arthur, Newchwang, Liaoyang, and Mukden, 
to name the most important centres, scores of 
Japanese took shops and placed signs above 
the doors in native quarters where such phe- 
nomena had never been seen before. In the 
first three named ports the army of invading 
traders on a small scale swelled to such di- 
mensions in the first few months subsequent 
to the battle of Mukden that the authorities 
were speedily confronted with the problem 
of dealing with overcrowded settlements. 


Many of the immigrants were sent back to 
Japan by the first available transports, while 
others trekked into localities offering more or 
less favorable opportunities of enterprise. In 
a miraculously short space of time Japanese 
of the business class had penetrated into 
all parts of the country, and to-day they are 
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acquiring interests there which rival com- 
petitors of other nations would find it im- 
possible to undermine. 

It is in Newchwang, that great emporium 
of trade for the whole of Manchuria, that 
Japanese colonial enterprise at the present 
time is most noteworthy andof the greatest 
significance for thefuture. Already the town 
and its environs have been improved in 
a number of ways with a view to benefiting 
every section of the community. Old roads 
have been widened and ballasted and new 
thoroughfares constructed with praiseworthy 
rapidity. The Japanese population numbers 
several thousands living in houses erected 
with building materials shipped from Japan. 
The Japanese import trade with the port 
increases weekly, and the facilities afforded 


‘by the river Liao for easy communication 


with districts as far north as Tieling, rich in 
agricultural wealth and thickly populated, 
are being extensively utilized by traders 
possessing junks and schooners. The efforts 
of the individual are being energetically 
supported by government assistance, which 
is not in any way slackened by feeble obstruc- 
tionist attempts of native officials. The 
minds in Tokio that engineered the war have 
taken in hand the systematic organization 
of a trade campaign in Manchurian territories, 
the results of which will one day astonish 
those people who have not even yet realized 
that Japan was not animated by philanthropic 
motives in an international sense when she 
fought Russia. 

The eight or nine millions of people living 
in Manchuria have not as yet voiced any 
great demand, in common with the rest of 
the Chinese-speaking people, for the blessings 
of Western civilization. Their physical re- 
quirements are few, and, like their mental 
and spiritual nourishments, are for the most 
part produced at home. The export and 
import trade with foreign countries, how- 
ever, has always been voluminous, and its 
possibilities of expansion are of an unlimited 
nature. It is the keen recognition of this 
fact by. the Japanese nation as a whole that im- 
parts such interest to the situation. By reason 
of close proximity to the country, cheap- 
ness of transport with which even Chinese 
shippers cannot compete, an inexhaustible 
labor supply, and with a merchant class even 
more thorough than that of Germany in 
studying the wants and anticipating the 
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wishes of its customers, Japan has fair chances 
of repeating in Manchuria her commercial 
successes in Korea. We read now of Japanese 
shops at Harbin, stocked with cheap goods 
made to imitate those of European manu- 
facture in demand among the natives, doing 
roaring business. Against the branch of 
trade thus started the Russian or German 
competitors of the Japanese have no chance. 
The Manchu does not much care whether 
the article he purchases is made in London or 
Timbuctoo: so long as it meets his require- 
ments. What he does think about is the 
price, and when a Japanese tradesman comes 
along offering him imitation brands of goods 
at a far cheaper price than he ever supposed 
them capable of being made for, he becomes 
a customer without inquiry as to the genuine- 
ness of his purchases. Thus Japan is quickly 
increasing her Manchurian trade by humble 
means which would be despised by the 
white trader. Her emigrants can live on the 
same food and rough it in similar style to the 
natives, with whom, being Asiatics, they 
have much in common. Whatever in- 
creased demand there may be in Manchuria 
for European manufactures, we may rest 
assured that it will be supplied to the market 
through the medium of Japanese middlemen 
living there, who, whenever it is possible, 
will purchase direct from their own merchants. 

In the development of the mineral wealth 
of Manchuria, European and American capital 
may be profitably invested if the hopes of an 
enlightened policy in this direction being 
adopted by the Chinese Government are 
realized. But we may take it for an absolute 
certainty that it will be as difficult as ever 
for foreigners to obtain concessions. Now 
that China has little to fear from European 
aggression she will be emboldened to place 
every cbstacle in the way of the foreign in- 
vestor. Whatever favors are granted will, 
we may be sure, have to meet first of all with 
Japanese approval. It must be some time 
ere Japanese capital can recover from the 
draining effects of the war, but when it is 
more plentiful its holders will turn to Man- 
churia for lucrative investment. And can 
we doubt that Japan will not privately ap- 
prove and condone any efforts made by 
Chinese viceroys and governors acting under 
instructions from Peking to thwart the ex- 
ploitation of Manchurian wealth by capitalists 
whose headquarters are situated in the cities 


of the West? It would certainly be a com- 
plete alteration from her methods of the past 
if she did not call forth all her resources to 
make Manchuria commercially as much a 
dependency of Japan as is Korea. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
the methods adopted by the statesmen of 
Tokio for the furtherance of Japanese interests 
in Manchuria, as also in Korea, are character- 
istically Oriental in their nature. Thus, the 
recent journey made by Marquis Saionji 
through the country was kept a profound 
secret until its conclusion. Not a news- , 
paper in Japan announced the departure of 
the Marquis, whose return home from his 
mission has been followed by developments 
which are lost sight of in this country on 
account of the scanty notice given to them. 
The troops ostensibly retained to guard the 
railway are not spread over the country en- 
gaged in police duties as one would suspect 
but are concentrated at Mukden, Liaoyang, 
and other important towns, and they are to re- 
main there in the future. A narrow gaugerail- 
way from Sinminting to Mukden, built, con- 
ducted, and controlled by Japanese has been 
opened to traffic, a complete railway com- 
munication between the eastern and western 
districts of the Liao valley being thereby 
established. The arrangements being made 
to determine the opening of the Manchurian 
capital to foreign trade are as yet in embryo, 
but it is significant that the city was officially 
opened to Japanese commerce on the first 
day of last month. All these events, while 
no doubt they emphasize the fact that the 
door has been opened in Manchuria, indicate 
at the same time the intention of Japan to 
render future foreign competition within the 
door a vanishing quantity. 

So far as the south of Manchuria is con- 
cerned, in fact, the hopes of British and 
American financiers for opportunities of 
lucrative investment has been completely 
destroyed by the steps already taken for the 
formation of the South Manchurian Railway 
Company. This company, which is to be 
floated with a capital of something like 
$85,000,000 for the exploitation of mines and 
railways, limits its shareholders to Japanese 
and Chinese subjects, and is under the nominal 
management of the governments of both 
countries. The controlling power on the 
managerial board will, of course, be wielded 
by the Japanese representatives. 
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DE BEERS DIAMOND MONOPOLY THE PLANS OF WHICH WERE PERFECTED BY GARDNER F. 
WILLIAMS, THE AMERICAN ENGINEER—THE LIFE OF THE IMPRISONED KAFFIRS AND OF 


HAD heard how Mr. Gardner F. Wil- 
| liams, of Los Angeles, California, went 

to South Africa and completed the great 
Diamond Consolidation, rounding up the task 
which even Cecil Rhodes and Barney Barnato 
had failed todo. I had heard how he had been 
called into service by Rhodes to help corner the 
earth’s output of diamonds, and had finally 
brought the different diamond interests 
together. I had also learned how another 
American engineer had accomplished the 
Herculean task of bringing water from the 
Vaal river to the very crater of the diamond 
mines at Kimberley, 4,000 feet above sea 
level; and how stupendous plants of Amer- 
ican machinery had been set in place to 
perfect the diamond industry; and I felt 
that, after all, though far away, the diamond 
business was in some sense an American 
institution. So I went to Kimberley. 

Kimberley is a town of about twenty-five 
thousand population grown up around a great 
hole in the ground—and that’s all. Stuck 
in the midst of a desolate veldt, devoid of 
crops save where here and there a spot is 
made to produce by irrigation, the little 
town is practically dependent upon the 
mines. Its one redeeming feature is that 
it is situated upon a tableland, and has 
an altitude of 4050 feet above the sea level, 
with a constant breeze. The business houses 
are built of sun-dried brick, and the res- 
idences, rarely more than a single story, are 
made either of corrugated iron, or brick, 
covered with a coating of stucco. 

The Kimberley mine, proper, is in the 
heart of the town. But the shaft and the en- 
trances are so well guarded night and day, 
that no person ever gains admission without 
proper authority. Every person in the 
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city is under a rigid watch. Much money 
is expended every year to enforce the ‘‘I. D. 
B.” laws, the enactments to prevent illicit 
diamond buying. Even with these safe- 
guards illicit diamonds are sold every year 
in Europe to the value of $3,750,000. 

Two little bands of Boer emigrants from 
Cape Colony, fleeing British oppression in 
1836, accidentally settled in the country 
around Johannesburg and Kimberley. One, 
it turned out, settled upon forty miles of gold 
and the other upon one hundred acres of 
diamonds. One day while the children of 
Burgher Jacobs were rolling about in the 
sand a peculiarly bright bit of stone, a neigh- 
bor, Schalk Van Neikirk, came along. He 
remarked that the stone might be valuable, 
and offered to pay for it. But Mrs. Jacobs 
told him to take it as the children were just 
making a marble of it. That was in 1866. 
The next year it was on exbibit at the Univer- 
sal Exhibition at Paris as the ‘First South 
African Diamond.” It weighed twenty-one 
and three-sixteenth carats, and was bought 
by Sir Phillip Woodhouse, then governor 
of Cape Colony, for the equivalent of $2,500. 
The same Neikirk found the famous diamond 
known as ‘‘The Star of Africa’? two years 
later. It was sticking in the mud plaster 
of the house of a Boer farmer named Du 
Toit, weighed 834 carats, and was worth 
$56,000. Soon after this the mine now 
known as Du Toit’s Pan was located by a 
Boer named Van Wyk, and just a little 
later a young hunter one day while resting 
under a mimosa tree on the farm of a Boer 
named De Beers kicked out of the ground a 
large and very valuable diamond. 

The alert Barney Barnato, whose real 
name was Isaacs, went speeding from London 
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to get ahead of the rush to the new dia- 
mond fields. On the ship going to South 
Africa, he passed as a sleight-of-hand artist 
and a mountebank entertainer. He lost 
little time in securing options on all the 
lands where diamonds were apt to be found 
so far as his opportunities went, and bought 
up all the loose diamonds he could find for 
much less than their real value. It took 
but a short time for him to become an 
immensely wealthy man. 

About this time Cecil Rhodes was sent to 
South Africa ostensibly for his health. It 
was thought that he was a consumptive, 
and that the high dry atmosphere of Kim- 
berley might cure him. He began to take 
a hand in the diamond business. It was 
difficult to get the owners of claims to sell 
out their interests. When he caused a change 
in the law which in the early days allowed 
a claim-holder title to but one tract, he had 
taken his first step in the consolidation 
scheme. Subsequently, the law was further 
changed so that ten claims might be held 
by the same person, or corporation, and then 
Rhodes, with money borrowed from the 
Rothschilds, started about the task of buying 
up the mines. 

He found a most helpful lieutenant in 
Mr. Gardner F. Williams, the American 
who had .been sent to South Africa by cap- 
italists to make a report on other mineral 
deposits than diamonds. While the Roths- 
childs had the right by agreement to name 
the general manager of the mines so long as 
the corporation owed them money, Rhodes 
prevailed upon them to appoint Mr. Williams, 
and Mr. Williams consummated the great 
De Beers consolidation. This monopoly owns 
the Kimberley mine, the De Beers mine, 
the Bultfontein mine, the Du Toit’s Pan 
mine, and the Wesselton mine, and these, 
within six miles of each other, supply the 
great majority of diamonds to the world, 
having completely eclipsed the diamond 
mines of Brazil. The De Beers corporation, 
of whose properties Mr. Williams became 
general manager (a position he has but 
recently resigned) is now capitalized at 
$22,500,000, 

It was thirty days after I had arrived at 
Kimberley and had applied to Mr. Williams 
for a position before I was employed. I was 
appointed to a place of moderate authority 
with one of the shifts that go down into the 
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mines to drill and blast. Such agents do not 
have to submit themselves to the rigid 
searches of the guards on coming out of the 
mines, and their personal freedom is not re- 
stricted, but they are always under the eye 
of some guard in the enclosures. And no 
employee lives long about Kimberley before 
his movements, habits and temperament 
are fully reported by detectives to the general 
office. 

Each of the great mines has its several 
compounds where the kaffirs are imprisoned. 
These are enclosures with walls sufficiently 
high to prevent escape, and around the walls 
is a stretch of roofing sufficient to prevent 
the inmates from tossing diamonds to the 
outside to be picked up by confederates. 
In the early days the Kaffirs used to throw 
diamonds over the walls in tin cans, so that 
their wives or friends might come and pick 
them up. 

When the Kaffirs goto Kimberley from 
their tribes, they agree to submit to im- 
prisonment. The shortest period is three 
months but there are many who have never 
been out of the compounds for two or three 
years. Those who go underground are, for 
the most part, drillers. They take a chisel 
and a hammer and drill holes in the hard, 
rocky ore, called blue-ground, in which the 
diamonds are invariably imbedded. These 
holes are for blasting the rock and reducing 
it to a crushed state. Tons of dynamite 
are used in the mines, and the stifling smoke 
makes it no pleasant task to remain under- 
ground after the explosions. 

At the Kimberley mine there are 1,500 
Kaffirs who work underground; the De 
Beers mine has 3,000; the Bultfontein 
mine has 3,000; the Du Toit’s Pan mine has 
3,000 and the Wesselton mine has 4,000. 
In addition to these, there are several shifts 
of white men, some of them miners, some 
of them engineers, some drillers, and some 
in charge of moving the ore out of the mines. 
The work never ceases. It goes on all night 
and all day Sunday. 

The first step in the mining is drilling 
the holes for the blasting. Then the blasts 
are touched off, and the crushed blue-ground 
is conveyed to the shaft of the mine which 
is fourteen hundred feet away from the tun- 
nels where the mining is actually done. At 
the foot of the shaft the ore is dumped into 
a huge bucket, or “‘skip,”’ and this, fastened 
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to a great cable, is rapidly drawn out of the 
mine by powerful engines. Such diamonds 
as have been accidentally found have been 
washed from placer beds beside some river. 
The mining process is the modern way of 
finding diamonds. Thousands of men, mostly 
Negroes, with no higher aim in life than to 
earn $1.20 a day, are perched upon the blue- 
ground rock in the tunnels drilling with a 
chisel and hammer. The spirit of adventure 
has been eliminated by the stupendous 
devices of the mechanical engineer. The 
system now in vogue is almost entirely due 
to the management of Mr. Williams. 

The task of separating the diamonds from 
the blue-ground requires months. From 
the shaft the ore is conveyed to what are 
called the ‘‘floors’’—great stretches of ground 
cleaned off like a tennis court. The ore is 
taken there in trucks, or cars, which are 
fastened ten feet apart to an endless cable, 
propelled by the power from the engine room. 
Each floor is four hundred feet square, but 
their combined territory covers a _ great 
area of land, one mine alone having ‘“‘floors’”’ 
which extend five miles. These ‘floors’ 
are nothing more than dumping grounds. 
Upon their smooth surface is spread the 
blue-ground to a depth of about ten inches. 
Being very susceptible to the action of air 
and water, the blue-ground disintegrates 
after being exposed several months, and 
in the crumbling such indestructible crystals 
as diamonds or garnets are released. This 
is facilitated by harrowing the ore after it 
has been exposed six months and is beginning 
to become pulverized. The harrowing is 
done by steam plows drawn back and forth 
over the “‘floors’’ by a cable. Any of the 
blue-ground that is not decomposed by the 
long exposure is taken to the crushing ma- 
chine where it is pulverized. All the pul- 
verized blue-ground is taken to the pulsator, 
or separating rooms. 

The quarters where the separating is done 
contain large washing apparatus and an 
inclined plane covered with a coating of a 
thick tallowy substance. First, the pul- 
verized blue-ground is washed thoroughly 
in huge tubs or tanks. The water dissolves 
the softer dirt and leaves only the hard 
pebbles, crystals, and coarse sand. This 
coarse matter is poured over the inclined 
plane, or pulsator. In descending the plane 
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the dirt and gravel pass on to the lower end, 
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and the diamonds become imbedded in 
the tallowy coating. From ninety-eight to 
ninety-nine per cent. of the precious stones 
are thus entrapped, the diamonds often 
burying themselves in the soft substance. 

The tallowy stuff is scraped off, placed in a 
cauldron and melted. Becoming thin and 
oily under heat, it is poured off, and the 
diamonds are found at the bottom of the 
cauldron. The diamonds are sold in the 
rough. A syndicate of diamond merchants 
in Europe buys them at about one-third the 
price a jeweler charges for the finished stones. 
Taken from the cauldron to the general 
offices of the De Beers company every day, 
these rough diamonds are separated according 
to value and size, and are then ready to be 
sold to the Diamond Syndicate, seventy-five 
per cent. of whose stock, by the way, is owned 
by the De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited. 

The following figures show the average 
output of the mines for a single day: 


SUMMARY OF OUTPUT 








Value per karat Carats Value 
Kimberley. . .. $11.50 1,500 $17,250 
De Beers...... 11.50 3,000 34,500 
Du Toit’sPan.. 17.50 1,830 42,025 
Bultfontein.... 8.50 2,000 20,000 
Wesselton..... "75 2,500 19,375 
Total..... 10,830 133,150 


The De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, 
pays in a single year dividends to the amount 
of $10,875,000. It contributes insurance 
money for the benefit of itsemployees amount- 
ing to $500,000. It lays aside annually 
$1,000,000 for further investment, and, after 
all this, it has a balance of $3,730,000. 

The Kaffir with his chisel and hammer 
makes $1.20 a day. He is paid at the rate 
of one shilling for every foot he drills into 
the hard rock. Sometimes he drills the 
required five feet in three hours, but often- 
times it takes him the full eight hours of the 
shift. With this $1.20 he must support himself, 
for he has to buy his own food, clothing, and 
cabin furnishings. Somewhere he has a wife, 
or several wives, out on the veldt. <A Kaffir 
is always anxious to have as many wives as 
he can, for with these Kaffir tribes wives 
are an evidence of one’s wealth. The wives 
sometimes go to Kimberley while their 
husbands are in the compounds, and there 
live in quarters set aside for that purpose. 
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But they are never permitted to enter the 
compounds. On pay days the wives flock 
to the gates of the great compounds and 
clamor for the pay of their husbands. They 
give their names at the gate to a guard, or 
the numbers by which their husbands were 
entered, and send within for the money. 
The money is sent outside by a guard. Many 
of the women carry to the gates a child or 
two strapped to their shoulders. 

The risk of life in the mines is great. What 
is known as a ‘‘mud-rush’”’ sometimes hap- 
pens by the inrush of water from the surface. 
Rain-water goes flooding down into the vast 
craters of the mines. In these craters lie 
various kinds of clay and other strata. This 
earth becomes very soft and slippery after 
a soaking, and it often breaks through under- 
lying beds and goes thundering into the 
tunnels of the mines. On one occasion, a 
‘‘mud-rush’”’ imprisoned a score of Kaffirs 
in the tunnels of the mine in which I worked. 
Several of them groped their way through 
the plastic mass, but when the mud was 
cleared away some of the Kaffirs were found 
standing erect just as they had been the 
instant the mud-rush fell upon them, chisel 
in one hand and the other raised as if to strike 
a blow. 

The expense of living in Kimberley is very 
great. The food supply is so inadequate 
that a steak costs sixty cents, and every 
article of wearing apparel costs twice as much: 
as it would in New York. The necessity 
of preventing the illicit diamond traffic, too, 
has its baneful effect upon the lives of the 
honest and sensitive. <A fair idea of this last 
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condition can be drawn from the experiences 
of one officer of the De Beers corporation. 
For three hundred and sixty-five days this 
man had been under the surveillance of the 
detectives of the company. The men at the 
general offices thought that he was spending 
more money than he was earning. One day 
after the detective had followed the man for 
a whole year, had played poker with him, 
visited saloons with him, and watched every 
movement, another officer of the company 
approached him, and laying his hand upon 
his shoulder said: 

“T want to congratulate you.” 

“What about?”’ asked the object of sus- 


picion. 
“Why, you're all right. You’re an honest 
man.” 


“Of course, I’m an honest man. What 
do you mean?” 

The explanation was made. The suspected 
man learned that the detective who had 
followed him had been his closest personal 
friend all those months, knowing every move 
he made, how much money he lost gambling, 
exactly how much he won, how much he 
spent in high living, and how much for the 
necessities of life. 

‘““Now, according to our accounts of your 
doings for these weeks and days,” said the 
official to the man under suspicion, ‘‘you 
ought to have just three pounds in your 
pocket this moment.”’ 

The man who had been shadowed three 
hundred and sixty-five days thrust his hand 
into his pocket and found just a trifle less 
than three pounds. 
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THE MANIFOLD USES 


“4 NWO women were making a call on a 
friend who had been married a short 
time. In the course of the con- 

versation one of the visitors asked the 

hostess: 
“What did Mrs. Blank give you for a 
wedding present?” 
“T’ll tell you in a minute,” replied the bride. 
She turned to a small oak box, lifted the 


OF THE CARD INDEX 


top, and ran through a row of cards. 
one out, she read it and said: 

“Mrs. Blank gave me a cut glass water set.” 

The bride had a card index which was a 
complete record of every present she had re- 
ceived and was at the same time a compact 
list of the addresses of all her friends. To 
this extent has the card index become a part 
of the systematic conduct of life. Even 
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ministers use them to keep the addresses of 
their parishoners. 

The card index system grew out of the plan 
for cataloguing books by cards in public 
libraries. In 1870 one of the large insurance 
companies began a card index for renewals; 
that is, they transferred the names of their 
policyholders from big unwieldy ledgers to 
cards, with one card for each name. On the 
card was written the record of the amount of 
premium the man paid, and the date when 
due. The compactness and accessibility of 
the cards amazed the insurance men. The 
system not only permitted a dozen clerks to 
work on the list of names at one time but it 
was cheaper and more compact than any 
kind of book. 

Then the savings banks took it up, using 
card systems as substitutes for indexed iden- 
tification books. Up to that time the method 
was to write the depositors’ names in a book. 
When that book was filled, a second volume 
was started. In some banks half a dozen 
were in use, and it required much time to find 
aname. By writing each name on a card and 
having the cards arranged alphabetically, it 
was easy to find a name. Thus the system 
started. 

To-day every business has some kind of card 
system. One man, who was engaged in the 
hardware business in New York, was con- 
ducting it in the good old fashioned way, 
taking his inventory every six months and 
having his bookkeepers pore over ledgers and 
indexed books by the dozen. One day he 
realized that profits were not what they should 
be. One of his friends said: ‘‘Why don’t you 
try the card index system and find out some- 
thing about your business.”’ It struck the 
hardware merchant forcibly. 

He began with the purchasing department. 
He said: ‘‘The man who buys goods must know 
all about the market prices, and the people 
who manufacture,” and arranged a card index 
for the hundreds of catalogues that come in. 
He arranged another for market conditions— 
that is, for quotations. Another group of 
cards was an index to the hardware manu- 
facturers of the country. 

Then came the stock. A series of cards 
was devised which, when filled out, became 
a perpetual inventory. The plan was simple. 
There was a card for every kind of different 
article in the store. Take horseshoe nails. 


The card for the nails showed every day just 
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how many had been bought, how many had 
been sold, and how many remained. Renewed 
from day to day this card file was a contin- 
uous and accurate record of stock. It ob- 
viated the necessity for the periodical inven- 
tories which used to cause a temporary sus- 
pension of business and necessitated much 
work and expense. 

It was in the arrangement of cards for the 
sales department that the fine art of the plan 
became apparent. The country was taken 
by states. There is one card for each state. 
The first card contains the population, the 
number of hardware dealers, the number that 
this particular firm sells to, and the names of 
all the strong competitors. The next series 
of cards is devoted to towns. It contains 
the number of people who sell hardware, the 
number that this particular house sells to, 
and the names of the competing salesmen. 
Then comes the individual card with the name 
of the customer, his address, his rating, the 
name of the salesman who sells to him, the 
name of the other houses from which he buys, 
why he buys from them and not exclusively 
from the firm owning the card index, and a 
list of orders he has bought arranged by years. 
In the upper right hand is the number of this 
customer’s page in the ledger, or the number 
of his card in the ledger card index. 

But assuming that this man whose name is 
on the card is not a customer, then the 
other side of the card is used. This contains 
information about his business standing and 
from whom he buys. There is space for a 
record of the attempts made to sell him either 
by circular, or by visits from salesmen. Thus 
the card becomes a record of missionary en- 
deavor. The head of the house can see at a 
glance just what efforts are being made to 
secure a customer. This kind of card makes 
the “follow-up” system possible—that is, it 
permits a business house to keep hammering 
at a man until he surrenders. Colored cards 
with dates printed on them are stuck between 
the card to show when the next ‘‘follow-up”’ 
is to be made. 

With this card system and the introduction 
of loose leaf ledgers, the hardware man’s 
business was revolutionized. He began to 
make money. He knew under the card index 
system just what stock he had on hand. 
Some of it was old and carried at a loss. It 
occupied needed floor space. He sold out the 
old stock at reduced price, used the space for 
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fresh new goods which he could sell profitably. 
This is only one example of the results of the 
card system. 

The system has made it possible for many 
large manufacturing companies to obtain a 
complete record of every one using their 
product and to keep in touch with them. 
One great concern that manufactures washing 
powder has an index system that includes the 
name, address, and business standing of every 
store in the United States that sells washing 
powder. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has perhaps the most remarkable card 
index system inuse. There isa card for every 
piece of steel that the company has turned out 
and a card showing the location of every 
pattern. In fact there is a card for every 
detail of the business. 

New uses are constantly being made of the 
card index. For example, cards are taking 
the places of ledgers in savings banks. The 
cards are about five inches wide and seven 
inches long. There is one for every depositor. 
Both sides are used. When both sides are 
filled another is started. Cards have come to 
the aid of the lawyer in a remarkable time- 
saving way. Formerly few lawyers kept the 
records of decisions in a systematic way. 
Each decision had to be looked up when there 
was a call for it. Now lawyers index the 
locations of decisions in the law books. When 
a lawyer has had occasion to look up the law 
in a certain case, instead of promptly putting 
aside the cases he has read, he makes a note 
of them onacard. The next time he is called 
on for this information he knows where to lay 
his hands on it in a moment. Instead of 
having large title books to show the location 
of property, real estate dealers, too, are index- 
ing the property in cities by cards. Thereisa 
card for every street. 

One of the most interesting applications of 
the system was made recently by the Masonic 
Grand Lodge of the state of New York. 
There are more than one million names on the 
rolls of the lodge, and there is great demand for 
information concerning them. The names 
were in a hundred books. These names have 
all been transferred to cards and arranged al- 
phabetically. Though formerly it took a week 
to locate a name, it now requires only a few 
minutes. The American Kennel Club wanted 
to make a compact record of the pedigrees of 
all the registered dogs. The records were 
scattered in a hundred books. A card index 
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system was installed which is complete and 
accessible. Advertisers have cards that show 
them at a glance the names of the different 
publications, the rates they charge, the re- 
sults achieved by advertising in them; mer- 
chants keep their list of customers on cards 
and have them gone over every day. Thus it 
is possible to keep in touch with them and 
‘follow them up.” 

Together with the loose leaf ledger the 
card is supplanting the old time ledger books 
for keeping accounts. Every conceivable ac- 
count may be kept on cards. The card sys- 
tem makes it possible for a half dozen book- 
keepers to work at once on the accounts of one 
firm. Not long ago a large corporation sent 
word to a card indexing firm to devise a sys- 
tem by which it could index all their clippings 
on the subject of municipal ownership. ‘‘All 
right,” said the card index man. And in two 
weeks the company had a system in operation. 
It provided for a list of cards arranged with 
names of newspapers and of many other 
sources of information. There was a card for 
President Roosevelt, for example, which gave 
the number of an envelope that contained 
clippings of many of his utterances on mu- 
nicipal ownership. The system did away with 
the cumbersome scheme of scrap-books. 

Dentists are finding a use for the card index. 
Some keep records of their customers’ mouths 
on cards. Lodge secretaries and club secre- 
taries keep the names of members on cards; 
architects find cards useful for keeping re- 
cords of drawings, and thousands of phy- 
sicians, emulating the ministers, keep records 
of their patients with cards. 

The use of card index systems has reduced 
the filing of correspondence and business pa- 
pers toaminimum. Cards show the number 
of the folders in which the letters are kept in 
cabinets. Many houses are using a system 
which gives every customer a number. This 
number, like the number of a convict in a 
prison, immediately supersedes the name of 
the customer in all the firm’s records. For 
example John Jones & Co. becomes 2469. 
Henceforth the file of correspondence with 
that house is No. 2469 and likewise the 
credit envelope and all other documents re- 
lating to them. It is a great convenience 
when there are a number of accounts with 
firms that contain the name Jones. Thus the 
card index is making its way in business. It 
is cheap, expansive, perpetual, and correct. 
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ACHINES are more and more doing 
M the work of men in offices, and im- 
provements are steadily being made 
in the machines. Take the adding machine, 
for example, which has come to be generally 
regarded as an essential to every well con- 
ducted business establishment. Formerly 
the operator had to pull down a lever every 
time he wished to record a line. Now he 
presses a button and electricity does the pull- 
ing and thus saves the operator’s time and 
effort. There has also been perfected and 
placed on the market a remarkable calculator 
which adds, subtracts, divides, or multiplies 
by electricity. It so completely does the 
work of a human being that it is almost un- 
canny in its efficiency and speed. A machine 
operated by hand that does these four things 
—a German invention—has been in use for 
some time. The American agents perfected 
the mechanism so that the work done by 
the operator’s hand in the older machine is 
done by electricity. 

The machine is a low flat metal box that 
rests on a small table. At the top of the face 
of this box is a row of figures from o to g—each 
on a rubber roller. This row of figures ex- 
hibits the results after a computation has been 
made. Below it, side by side, are two sets of 
vertical grooves, ten in each set. A metal 
peg projects from each one of the grooves so 


fixed inside the machine that it runs up and . 


down in the groove. On the left side of each 
groove are numerals from o to g. _ Far- 
ther to the left of the grooves is a small lever 
or controller, and there are four sockets into 
which this lever may be shoved—marked 
respectively ‘‘Addition,”  ‘Subtraction,”’ 
“Multiplication” and ‘‘Division.”’ Inside the 
box is the mechanism and a small motor. 
Now for the operations: Suppose we wish 
to multiply 665 by 555. The operator turns 
to one of the sets of grooves and slips the peg 
in the first one, counting from the right, to.5; 
the peg in the second one to 6; and the peg in 
the third one to 6. This indicates that the 
number 665 is to be used. Then he turns to 
the other set of grooves and adjusts the pegs 
of three grooves, beginning at the right,so that 
the three pegs indicate 555. This indicates 
that the number 555 is to be multiplied by 665. 
Then he shunts the leverinto thesocket marked 
‘Multiplication.”” In a moment there is a 
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whirring and suddenly the pegs begin to 
travel automatically up and down the grooves. 
They are almost human in their deft move- 
ments. In less than a minute the result is 
recorded in the top row of numbers on the 
rubber rollers—369,075. Any one of the 
different kinds of results may be proved. 
After an example in multiplication has been 
done, the steering lever may be thrown into 
the division groove. Then the machine will 
do the example backward, and give a result 
showing the original set of figures—665 and 
555. This machine cannot make a mistake. 
If, for example, the operator should try to 
divide a small number by a larger one, a bell 
will ring, and at the top row of figures the 
word ‘wrong’ will be shown. The machine 
then automatically stops. 

This calculating machine is a great aid to 
engineering companies, railroads, auditing 
offices, banking houses, and life insurance 
companies. One railroad officer who has been 
using a machine operated by hand declared 
the other day that it saved the salaries of 
three men. The electrical machine is an im- 
provement on the old machine, and is so 
simple in its operation that any stenographer 
or office assistant may use it. 

The simple adding machine is also being 
successfully combined with the purely com- 
mercial typewriter with many labor-saving 
results. The adder is attached to what is 
known as a billing typewriter—that is the kind 
that makes out seven or eight carbon copies 
at one time, including bill, label, invoice, 
duplicate bill, and bills of lading. Instead of 
resting on a cylinder, the paper rests on a 
flat surface and the typewriter keys strike 
down hard in order to make the requisite 
number of copies. The adding machine is 
placed at the top of the typewriter. As soon 
as the operator has written out a bill, by 
simply pulling down a lever she may know the 
total amount of the purchase. For the fur- 
ther convenience of merchants who wish a 
total of all their bills at the close of each day, 
a second adding machine may be attached to 
the typewriter. The operator simply regis- 
ters the total of each individual bill here. At 
the close of the day this supplies the grand 
total of the day’s business. 

This kind of billing typewriter is being 
improved every year. Such machines have 
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recently come to the aid-of magazines and 
book publishers. It is now possible to write 
labels for books and magazines and the bills 
for them as the same time. Some magazine 
publishers use them for labels only, making 
two or three copies of each address at a time 
on a long roll of paper. 

The evolution of the letterpress, too, has 
been an interesting phase of the development 
of new office devices. It used to require the 
strength of an athlete to make a copy of a 
letter. The letter was put in a book and then 
placed under a press and squeezed. This 
method of preserving copies of letters was 
followed by a device of having the type- 
writer make a carbon duplicate while writing 
the original letter. Some people, however, 
object to the accumulation of carbon copies. 
There was the problem of filing them properly. 
So an improvement was made in the copying 
machine in the shape of a roller copier. The 
letter to be copied is placed on a receiver and 
is sent between two rollers by the turning of 
acrank, at the same time pressing it down on 
a sheet of moistened tissue paper on which an 
exact fac-simile, signature and all, is thus re- 
corded. To secure duplicate copies it is only 
necessary to repeat this performance as long 
as the ink on the original letter will stand it. 
The copies are made on a continuous roll of 
tissue paper which winds up on a steel roll in 
a box at the bottom of the machine. 

The carrier system has come to the aid of 
the business man to a remarkable degree, 
eliminating the use of messengers and saving 
much time. The system was first put in oper- 
ation as a substitute for cash boys in dry goods 
stores. The highest development in depart- 
ment stores and the one which has now come 
to be used in offices and factories consists of a 
steel box or carrier which is attached to a 
continuously moving cable. 

Formerly the teller or cashier of a bank had 
to send the depositor’s book to the book- 
keeper by hand. Now he slips the book into 
the steel box, puts it on the wire, and it goes 
whirling to its destination, sometimes two or 
three floors above. The same system is used 
to distribute memoranda. The system has 
been installed in factories for the transmission 
of samples of work from work-shop to office. 
How does the right carrier stop at the right 
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place? It is very simple. Every box has a 
clutch different from those on the others. 
For instance the bookkeeper in a bank has a 
clutch on his box that will not catch at 
any other station. Consequently the teller 
knows that when he starts the bookkeeper’s 
box off, it will stop only at the bookkeeper’s 
station. 

Pneumatic tubes are being put to a variety 
of use in offices. The large insurance com- 
panies now send all their policies for signature 
from official to official in leather cartridges 
propelled by compressed air. These car- 
tridges are made the length of a folded policy. 

The time recorder has ceased to be a nov- 
elty. One of the latest records the elapsed 
time in seconds as well as hours. This kind, 
by the way, has been introduced in a Japanese 
porcelain factory, and the American manu- 
facturers recently received a number of the 
time-cards with Japanese figures on them. 

A very simple and effective device has just 
been installed in the offices of one of the large 
express companies for pro-rating their earn- 
ings according to mileage and railroad. The 
total amount of calculation required each 
month by an express company is considerable. 
This device, which consists of a few scales and 
a piece of music wire, has reduced the expense 
of this work from three cents to one cent a 
sheet. 

The phonograph for dictation has come to 
be regarded as a great time-saver for both dic- 
tator and typewriter. But considerable 
trouble was experienced in catching the thread 
of dictation after aninterruption. The phono- 
graph has been so perfected that by pressing 
a button, the man dictating may hear all that 
he said before he was interrupted. 

Coin counters have reached an advanced 
stage of perfection. There is one made in the 
form of a large hopper. The operator feeds 
the money into this hopper with one hand and 
with the other turns a crank which regulates 
the stream of money into whatever receptacle 
has been provided. Attached to the crank 
is a counting arrangement which registers the 
number of coins. One of these machines can 
count as many as 60,000 coins an hour. If it 
is desired that only a certain amount must be 
counted the mechanism can be adjusted so as 
to stop when this sum has been reached. 











FATHER DAMIEN’S SUCCESSOR 


'\ N JE ARE erecting statues to Pére 

Marquette and are putting up 

bronze tablets to the Jesuits who 

came first among our Indians; but few of us 

have even heard of the Catholic priest who 

leaves ina short time to found a leper colony 
and hospital near Canton, in China. 

This man served as a missionary priest in 
India, then in the early 70’s he came to Ore- 
gon and worked for fourteen years among the 
Omatala Indians and scattered Roman Cath- 
olic whites., Then hearing of the terrible 
conditions in the Hawaiian Islands he jour- 
neyed out there and lived among the outcasts 
on Molokai. To Stevenson’s defense of Father 
Damien, the Molokai missionary, we turn 
to find the kind of life that he lived there. 
Stevenson says: ‘‘Had you found every 
fourth face a blot upon the landscape; had 
you visited the hospital and seen the butt- 
ends of human beings lying there almost un- 
recognizable, but still breathing, still thinking, 
still remembering; you would have under- 
stood that life in the lazaretto is an ordeal 
from which the nerves of man’s spirit shrink, 
even as his eye quails under the brightness of 
the sun; you would have felt it was a pitiful 
place to visit and a Hell to dwell in.”’ 

To this Hell Father Conrardi went know- 
ingly; and in it he stayed eight years, staying 
on and on even after Damien had died in his 
arms., Those two, living in huts on that 
shelf above the ocean, kept to their horrid 
task of dressing rotten human limbs and 
washing vile sores. They labored in the 
fields—a grateful release from the lazaretto, 
and baked bread for the sick. Every hour 
and every moment, such was the insanitary 
way of life, they were in peril of the leprosy. 
The work was entirely among people who 
were without hope—incurables to whom it 
would have seemed a kindness to have passed 
a loaded gun that they might end it there and 
then; yet when Conrardi left, he and Damien 
had instituted a hospital and so inspired a 
body of nuns that-there are women nurses 
now on the island; women to bring to the 
lepers delights of cleanliness and ease. 
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The inhabitants of Molokai now live in 
decent huts, their food is adequate and reg- 
ular, and those who are most maimed and 
helpless lie in a clean little hospital waiting 
to die under the kindly ministrations of those 
women. Now, as if this eight years of toil up 
such a heart-breaking hill were not enough, 
Father Conrardi starts again to be among 
his sick. He starts at the bottom again, and 
goes to cook and bind up stumps of limbs 
and give patience; for hope he cannot give. 

The lepers of China are in a terrible state. 
The disease is the most loathsome plight 
imaginable, and man’s charity and pity at 
sight of it take to the other side of the way. 
Near Canton, Father Conrardi is to found 
another colony like that of his and Father 
Damien’s on Molokai. If any man ever de- 
served well of his fellows it is this Belgian 
priest. 


A HOUSE OF COMFORT FOR WOMEN 


OWN on the lower west side of New 
D York facing the patch of green called 
_ Abingdon Square is a big red build- 
ing with the words ‘Trowmart Inn”’ carved 
over the door. From it every morning hun- 
dreds of young women go to their work. At 
night they return there to find amusement and 
recreation. It is their home and their club. 
It was built by Mr. William R. H. Martin 
as a memorial to his son. In the course of 
philanthropic work he became interested in 
the living problem that confronts the host of 
uritrained young women without homes, 
making their way in New York. The ma- 
jority, who are clerks, live in hall bedrooms 
frequently ‘‘three flights up,” small, dark and 
often insanitary. They are unable to receive 
their friends except in a public parlor, which 
is usually occupied by other people too. 
‘Here then,’’ said Mr. Martin, ‘‘is the oppor- 
tunity to do something for the business 
woman,” and he built ‘‘Trowmart Inn.” 
He made it clean, cheap and comfortable. 
The manager, the clerks, even the elevator 
operators are women. The only men on the 
place are the engineer, the fireman, and the 
porter. Any woman between the ages of 
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eighteen and thirty years who goes out to 
work and whose income is less than $15 a 
week may live there. The ‘ guest” is re- 
quired to give a reference before coming to 
the inn to live, but any young woman who 
wants shelter for the night, no matter how 
late she applies, can get lodging for fifty 
cents and no questions are asked. 

The board is $5 a week for one person in a 
room and $4.50 for each when two share it. 
Breakfast and dinner only are served on week- 
days, but on Sundays and holidays luncheon 
may be had for fifteen cents. Everything 
has been provided to enable the girls to live 
cheaply. For example there is a free laundry 
where they may wash their own clothes. 
They are required to furnish only the soap. 
There is a sewing room on each floor equipped 
with machines which every one may use. 
There is a woman house physician who cannot 
charge more than fifty cents a visit. The inn 
is within easy walking distance of the big 
department store district where most of the 
girls are employed. 

There is a very pleasant social life. Mr. 
Martin had a number of small reception 
rooms built on the main floor. Here a young 
woman may receive her visitors with some 
privacy. There is nothing “institutional ” 
about the hotel, and no Puritanic rules are 
imposed. The girls dance and play whist or 
euchre. ‘The elevators stop running at 11 
o’clock. The girls who come after that time 
must walk up the stairs. 

It is expected that the inn will become self 
supporting. But there is no idea of making 
money out of it. It is Mr. Martin’s plan to 
deed it to a Board of Trustees after the first 
year has shown the cost of maintenance. 
Then it will become a public institution but 
with the difference that no charity will be 
encouraged. Thus a practical business man 
has made it possible for women of moderate 
income to live cheaply, comfortably, and 
cleanly. The example of Trowmart Inn is 
likely to be widely followed. 


A RECORD OF THE INDIANS 


R. EDWARD S. Curtis has made a 
M unique record of the Southwest In- 
dians. During the last eight years he 

has spent much time among them and has been 


at considerable expense in trying to discover 
their secret ceremonies. He expects to de- 
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vote two or three years more and he is 
equipped with a fund of $75,000 for the work. 
Yet heis not primarily an ethnologist, but 
a professional photographer who went among 
the Indians to get new and picturesque sub- 
jects for his camera. 

The religion of these Indians, their super- 
stitions and their suspicion of all white men 
made the work extremely difficult. At one 
village in New Mexico, for example, before he 
had pitched camp he was visited by the gov- 
ernor, who asked why the white men were 
stopping. He explained, but the Indian 
shook his head. Picture taking could not be 
tolerated. But Mr. Curtis objected that he 
liked his camping ground, that he liked the 
people, and most of all the governor. He 
reinforced this with a substantial present. 
The governor promised that he should take 
what pictures he wished. But his unpacking 
was soon interrupted by the teniente, the 
second in command. He explained that the 
governor had given him permission to take 
pictures. The teniente was highly indignant. 
Such matters were not the governor’s business 
but the teniente’s. This revelation cost Mr. 
Curtis five dollars more. The captain and the 
sheriff appeared in quick succession—to be 
placated in like manner. Having ‘paid 
nearly everybody in sight” and having 
palavered with many Indian officials he began 
work. A crowd collected to block the camera 
But while they stood in front Mr. Curtis was 
taking many of his best pictures through the 
back, for he had what is known as a ‘decep- 
tive angle’’ camera. 

He particularly wished a picture of a 
cacique, the chief of a secret brotherhood and 
the supreme ruler of the village whose very 
existence is kept a secret. Before he and his 
assistant reached the village their fame 
had preceded them. A meeting was held 
and it was decided not to allow the 
white men even to camp in the vicinity. In 
the usual way though with much difficulty, 
Mr. Curtis got permission to stay one day. 
By procrastination he prolonged it to two. 
During these two days he studied the village 
closely. He decided that a certain old Indian 
was the cacique, merely from his age and his 
dignity. When the governor came again to 
demand his withdrawal Mr. Curtis put him off 
once more and went straight to the house of 
the supposed cacique. He sat down on the 
doorstep and talked of everything but caciques 
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and photography, and all the while he kept 
his eye out for the governor. Finally he saw 
that official walk slowly past. He got up and 
followed ‘‘ I can’tgoto day,”’ hesaid positively. 
‘*What did he say?” asked the governor and 
Mr. Curtis knew that he had discovered the 
cacique. ‘‘He is going to have his picture 
taken in the morning,” he replied. The 
governor was satisfied. The case seemed be- 
yond his jurisdiction. 

Mr. Curtis went back to the cacique. For 
many hours he worked, patiently and diplo- 
matically, to get the picture. Finally the old 
Indian’s vanity and cupidity got the better of 
him and he consented, ignorant that the 
white man knew him as the cacique. Mr. 
Curtis maintained his pretence of ignorance 
and the picture was taken. 

He had to leave another village without 
ceremony in the night because a baby that he 
had photographed died. On the occasion of a 
festival he was shot at four times and almost 
ridden down by a drunken Indian. His 
work means many months of dreary camping, 
at times considerable danger, and always 
unlimited patience and diplomacy. It is 
significant because the pictures are notable 
additions to our best photography. They are 
studies of such a quality as to give photogra- 
phy a claim to be classed as a fine art. And 
they are the most comprehensive pictorial 
record of a fast disappearing people. 


PREVENTING SICKNESS A CITY INVESTMENT 


HAT is the purpose of education— 
to teach books or to make a well- 
rounded, well-developed child? 


Doctor Cronin, the Assistant Chief Medical 
Inspector of New York, has contributed a 
suggestive piece of work and a good hint to 
the proper answer to such a question. He 
is a man below middle age, who received 
his training at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York and in the Roosevelt 
Hospital. In 1893 he graduated as one of 
the ten honor men in his class, which marks 
him as a man of exceptional training. His 
work in the Health Department is an indi- 
cation that his training is making good. 

The recent investigation which was made 
under his direction in the New York schools 
is the beginning of a very significant progress 
from an educational as well as a medical 
point of view, It opened up a new way of 


AMONG THE WORLD’S WORKERS 


securing results from our public schools, not 
by any improvement in the method of teach- 
ing but by the improvement of the conditions 
of those who are taught. 

The Department of Health examined 17,825 
children in all parts of the city and found 
that 8,461 were in need of medical attention; 
not seriously sick, but suffering from some 
slight trouble which disturbed the harmonious 
working of their bodies. Plainly, what these 
figures means is this: Almost half of the 
children in the New York schools are not only 
being injured in health for lack of treatment, 
but they are also losing much of the advan- 
tage of their school training because their 
vital energy instead of being used in their 
mental development is being frittered away 
in combatting these physical ailments. We 
are armually spending the public money to 
teach children whose physical condition keeps 
them from taking advantage of the instruction. 

The ailments as a rule are not immediately 
serious—not really serious at all, if attended 
to. For example, there were 4,029 cases 
of bad teeth, 3,581 cases of enlarged anterior 
glands and 2,078 cases of defective nasal 
breathing. The most serious trouble, how- 
ever, is that of defective vision. As Doctor 
Cronin said: 

‘There is many a child classed as dull in 
the New York schools whose only trouble is 
that it can’t see the blackboard.” 

And the serious part of it is that in the 
poorer districts the parents not only neglect 
the children themselves but also ignore the 
Department of Health suggestions. ‘‘Oh, 
we're not going to have our child put on 
glasses. With four eyes she'll never get a 
job,”’ is a typical East-Side response. There 
were found also 1,335 cases of bad nutrition. 
This does not mean that these children are 
not fed enough. It means that they are not 
fed properly. It is from ignorance and not 
from poverty that they suffer. 

In contrast, however, to the attitude of 
the poorer and less intelligent, the more well- 
to-do parents not only act on the suggestions 
of the health authorities but write them 
letters of thanks as well. And these are often 
seconded by notes, of congratulation from 
the family physician. For the examination 
is a thorough and conscientious affair, made 
by civil-service physicians who as a rule 
have private practices of five or six years’ 
standing. 











